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PREFACE. 


©. O. Μῦν Work on the Eumenipes has de- 
sefvedly obtained the approbation of some of the first 
Scholars of the day: it is an admirable specimen of the 
Author's searching and comprehensive spirit of enquiry, 
and claims the attention of every person who would fully 
understand the Drama of Aischylus in general, as well as 
have a thorough perception of the peculiar beauties and 
train of ideas which characterize the Tragedy of the Eume- 
nides. It was this desire on the part of the Author that 
gave rise to the following Essays, and induced him to 
compose the metrical version of the Play which accom- 
panies his edition of the Greek text. His translation, which 
he tells us is the fruit of long and frequent study, is 
generally acknowledged to be a very excellent piece of 
composition, embodying the full spirit as well as sense of 
the original. The text is here prefixed, as an indispen- 
sable accompaniment to the Dissertations, and the necessary 
explanations respecting it are given in the Critical Annota- 
tions at p. 37 sqq. It will be found to be highly emended ; 
and the arrangement of the Choral Odes, as also the 
Author’s exposition on this subject in the first Dissertation 
are particularly deserving of attention. 


With respect to the Dissertations, which constitute the 
principal part of the present publication, we cannot do 
better than state the Author’s views in his own words, as 
contained in his Preface. He says: 


PREFACE. v 


finest fruits of antiquity are those which require most thought 
and exertion of intellect, as they did even at the time of their 
production. But should the Philologists by profession feel 
inclined to make any use at all of the Work, they will find 
in the Index references to every passage in the Essays ex- 
planatory of single verses in the Play, and so may have the 
opportunity of frittering away the systematic development in 
a parcel of notes of the received kind. Happily, however, 
there is now a class of readers who put more searching 
questions to antiquity than can be answered by mere note- 
learning; and to such the present Work may perhaps afford 
matter for useful *reflection.” 


These are the views pursued in the following Work; 
and these are the principles of Philology, which, under 
the auspices of such eminent scholars as Boeckh, Dissen, 
Welcker, and Miiller, are rapidly gaining ground in Ger- 
many over the exclusive method of verbal criticism adopted 
by Hermann and his school. This circumstance may serve 
to account for the very violent spirit in which Miiller’s Book” 
has been criticized by Hermann and one of his disciples. 
However, the Author has very ably defended himself 
against the attack in an Appendix, in which he has con- 
firmed his views, and vindicated his treatment of the subject. 
Some, few changes and additions which he has there made 
are introduced into the text and critical notes of the present 
Translation; and the supplementary articles on the Thymele 


and Calculus Minerva are also taken from it. 


Sufficient has been said to explain the nature and object 
of the present Work, and nothing further need be remarked 
respecting it: it is not necessary to dwell here upon its 
particular merits, as the Reader may best judge of these for 
himself. With respect to his own humble performance the 


v1 PREFACE. 


Translator has only to state, that he has endeavoured to 


give the sense of the original as accurately as possible, 
and ventures to hope that the valuable assistance he has 
received may recommend the Essays to that notice which 
they so highly deserve. 


CAMBRIDGE, April 14, 1835. 
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ΠΡΟΠΟΜΠΟΙ. 


WPOAOTOS.” 


ΠΥΘΙΑΣ, 


TIPQTON μὲν εὐχῇ τῆδε πρεσβεύω θεῶν 
Τὴν πρωτόμαντιν Γαῖαν ἐκ δὲ τῆς Θέμιν, 

- Ἢ δὴ τὸ μητρὸς δευτέρα τόδ᾽ ἕζετο 
Μαντεῖον, ὡς λόγος τις ἐν δὲ τῷ τρίτῳ 
Λάχει, θελούσης, οὐδὲ πρὸς βίαν τινὸς» 
Τιτανὶς ἄλλη παῖς Χθονὸς καθέζετο 
Φοίβη: δίδωσι δ᾽ ἣ γενέθλιον δόσιν 
Φοίβῳ. τὸ Φοίβης δ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ ἔχει παρώνυμον. 
Λιπὼν δὲ λίμνην Δηλίαν τε χοιράδα, 
Κέλσας ἐπ᾽ ἀκτὰς ναυπόρους τὰς Παλλάδος, 
Ἐς τήνδε γαῖαν ἦλθε Παρνησοῦ θ᾽ ἕδρας. 
Πέμπουσι δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ σεβίζουσιν μέγα 

ἐ Κελευθοποιοὶ παῖδες Ἡφαίστου, χθόνα 
᾿Ανήμερον τιθέντες ἡμερωμένην. 

Μολόντα δ᾽ αὐτὸν κάρτα τιμαλφεῖ λεὼς, 
Δελφός τε χώρας τῆςδε πρυμνήτης ἄναξ. 
Τέχνης δέ νιν Ζεὺς ἔνθεον κτίσας φρένα, 
Ἵζει τέταρτον τόνδε μάντιν ἐν θρόνοις" 
Διὸς προφήτης δ᾽ ἐστὶ Λοξίας πατρός. 


Τούτους ἐν εὐχαῖς φροιμιάζομαι θεούς" 
Παλλὰς προναία δ᾽ ἐν λόγοις πρεσβεύεται, 


10 


20 


(a) The Scene is laid at Delphi, in the Front Court of the 


Pythian Temple. (See Essay 1. ὃ 27.) 
A 


ΕΥ̓ΜΕΝΙΔΕΣ. 


Οὐδ᾽ αὖτε Γοργείοισιν εἰκάσω τύποις" 
Εἶδόν ποτ᾽ ἤδη Φινέως γεγραμμένας 
Δεῖπνον φερούσας: ἅπτεροί γε μὴν ἰδεῖν 
Αὗται, μέλαιναι δ᾽ ἐς τὸ πᾶν βδελύκτροποι' 
Ῥέγκουσι δ᾽ οὐ πλαστοῖσι φυσιάμασιν' 
Ἐκ δ᾽ ὀμμάτων λείβουσι δυσφιλῆ λίβα" 
Καὶ κόσμος οὔτε πρὸς θεῶν ἀγάλματα 
Φέρειν δίκαιος, οὔτ᾽ ἐς ἀνθρώπων στέγας. 
Τὸ φῦλον οὐκ ὄπωπα τῆσδ᾽ ὁμιλίας, 
Οὐδ᾽ ἥτις ala τοῦτ᾽ ἐπεύχεται γένος 
Τρέφουσ᾽ ἀνατεὶ μὴ μεταστένειν πόνων. 
Ταντεῦθεν ἤδη τῶνδε δεσπότῃ δόμων 
Αὐτῷ μελέσθω Λοξίᾳ μεγασθενεῖ. 
Ἰατρόμαντις δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τερασκόπος, 
Καὶ τοῖσιν ἄλλοις δωμάτων καθάρσιος.() 


ἈΠΟΛΛΩΝ. 


Οὔτοι προδώσω" διὰ τέλους δέ σοι φύλαξ 
Ἐγγὺς παρεστὼς, καὶ πρόσω δ᾽ ἀποστατῶν, 
Ἐχθροῖσι τοῖς σοῖς οὐ γενήσομαι πέπων. 
Καὶ νῦν ἁλούσας τάςδε τὰς μάργους ὁρᾷς 
Ὕπνῳ᾽ πονοῦσι + δ᾽ αἱ κατάπτυστοι κόραι 
Γραῖαι, παλαιαὶ παῖδες, αἷς οὐ μίγνυται 
Θεῶν τις, οὐδ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, οὐδὲ θήρ ποτε" 
Κακῶν δ᾽ ἕκατι κἀγένοντ᾽- ἐπεὶ κακὸν 
Σκότον νέμονται, Τάρταρόν θ᾽ ὑπὸ χθονὸς, 


δι 


60 


65 


70 


(c) Exit Pythoness—The Interior of the Temple with the 
Tripod and Omphalus is exposed to view, and exhibits the fol- 
lowing group upon the stage: Orestes sitting on the Omphalus, 
his hair disheveled and his countenance deadly pale: the Chorus 
of Furies sleeping on seats aromd him: Apollo standing beside 


him: Hermes in the background. 


ΧΟ. 
ΚΛ. 


ΧΟ. 
ΚΛ. 


xO. 
KA. 


ΧΟ. 
ΚΛ, 


σι 


ΕΥ̓ΜΕΝΙΔΕΣ. 


Αἰσχρῶς δ᾽ ἀλῶμαι, προὐννέπω δ᾽ ὑμῖν, ὅτι 
Ἔχω péyiorny αἰτίαν κείνων ὕπο᾽ 

Παθοῦσα δ᾽ οὕτω δεινὰ πρὸς τῶν φιλτάτων, 100 
Οὐδεὶς ὑπέρ μον διαμόνων pnvierat, 
Κατασφαγείσης πρὸς χερῶν μητροκτόνων. 
“Opa δὲ πληγὰς τάςδε καρδία σέθεν" 

Εὕδουσα γὰρ φρὴν ὄμμασιν λαμπρύνεται, 

Ἐν ἡμέρᾳ δὲ μοῖρ᾽ ἀπρόσκοπος βροτῶν. 105 
Ἦ πολλὰ μὲν δὴ τῶν ἐμῶν ἐλείξατε 

Χοάς τ᾽ ἀοΐνους, νηφάλια μειλίγματα" 

Καὶ νυκτίσεμνα δεῖπν᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχώρᾳ πυρὸς 
Ἔθυον ὥραν οὐδενὸς κοινὴν θεῶν. 

Καὶ πάντα ταῦτα λὰξ ὁρῶ πατούμενα. 110 
Ὁ δ᾽ ἐξαλύξας οἴχεται νεβροῦ δίκην, 

Καὶ ταῦτα κούφως ἐκ μέσων ἀρκυστάτων 
"Ωρουσεν, ὑμῖν ἐγκατιλλώψας μέγα. 
᾿Ακούσαθ᾽, ὡς ἔλεξα, τῆς ἐμῆς πέρι 

ψυχῆς" φρονήσατ᾽, ὦ κατὰ χθονὸς θεαί. 115 
Ὄναρ γὰρ ὑμᾶς νῦν Κλυταιμνήστρα καλῶ. 
(Μυγμός.) 

Μύζοιτ᾽ dv, “ἀνὴρ δ᾽ οἴχεται φεύγων πρόσω. 
Φίλοις γάρ εἰσιν οὐκ ἐμοῖς προςίκτορες. 
(Μυγμός.) 

"Ayav ὑπνώσσεις, κοὐ κατοικτίζεις πάθος" 
Φονεὺς δ᾽ Ὀρέστης τῆςδε μητρὸς οἴχεται. 190 
(Ὠγμός.) 

Ὥζεις ὑπνώσσουσ᾽; οὐκ ἀναστήσῃ τάχος; 

Τί σοι πέπρακται πρᾶγμα πλὴν τεύχειν κακώ; 
(‘Qypos.) 

Ὕπνος πόνος τε κύριοι συνωμόται 


EY MENIAE®S, 7 


1. Ἐπάθομεν πάθος δυςαχὲς, ὦ πόποι! ἄφερτον 
κακόν. 140 
2. Ἐξ ἀρκύων πέπτωκεν, οἴχεται δ᾽ ὁ θήρ. 
ἃ. Ὕπνῳ κρατηθεῖσ᾽ ἄγραν ὥλεσα. 
Αντ. ἄ. 4. Ἰὼ, mat Διός! ἐπίκλοπος πέλῃ---- 
5. Νέος δὲ γραίας δαίμονας καθιππάσω--- (145) 
4, Tov ἱκέταν σέβων ἄθεον ἄνδρα καὶ τοκεῦσιν 
πικρόν. 145 
5. Tov μητραλοίαν δ᾽ ἐξέκλεψας ὧν θεός. 
8. Τί τῶνδ᾽ ἐρεῖ τις δικαίως ἔχειν; 
Erp. β΄. 7,8. Ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὄνειδος ἐξ ὀνειράτων μολὸν (ιὉ) 
Ἔτυψεν δίκαν διφρηλάτου 
Μεσολαβεῖ κέντρῳ. 150 
Ὑπὸ φρένας, ὑπὸ λοβὸν, 
Πάρεστι μαστίκτορος δαΐου δαμίου 
Βαρὺ, τὸ περίβαρυ κρύος ἔχειν. (155) 
Avr. β΄. 9,10. Τοιαῦτα δρῶσιν οἱ νεώτεροι θεοὶ, 
Κρατοῦντες τὸ πᾶν δίκας πλέον. 1 
Φονολιβῆ θρόνον 
Περὶ πόδα, περὶ κάρα 
Πάρεστι γᾶς ὀμφαλὸν mposdpaxeiv, αἱμάτων 
Βλοσυρὸν ἀρόμενον ἄγος ἔχειν. (61) 
Στρ. γ΄. υ,15. Ἐφεστίῳ δὲ μάντις ὧν μιάσματι 160 
Μυχὸν ἔχρανας αὐτόσσυτος, αὐτόκλητος, 
Παρὰ νόμον θεῶν βρότεα μὲν τίων, 
Παλαιγενεῖς δὲ Μοίρας φθίσας. (165) 


13,14. Κἀμοί τε λυπρὸς, καὶ τὸν οὐκ ἐκλύσεται, 
Ὑπό τε γᾶν φυγὼν οὔποτ᾽ ἐλευθεροῦται. 160: 
Ποτιτρόπαιος ὧν δ᾽ ἕτερον ἐν κάρᾳ 

Μιάστορ᾽ ἔστιν οὗ πάσεται. 


ΧΟ. 
All. 


ΧΟ. 
ΑΠ. 
ΧΟ. 
ἈΠ. 
ΧΟ. 


ATl. 


EYMENIAE®. 


Τοὺς μητραλοίας ἐκ δόμων ἐλαύνομεν. 
Τί γάρ; γυναικὸς, ἥτις ἄνδρα vordion, 
Οὐκ ἂν γένοιθ᾽ ὅμαιμος αὐθέντης φόνος ; 
Ἦ κάρτ᾽ ἄτιμα, καὶ παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἀρκέσει 
Ἥρας τελείας καὶ Διὸς πιστώματα. 
Κύπρις δ᾽ ἄτιμος τῷδ᾽ ἀπέῤῥιπται λόγῳ, 
Ὅθεν βροτοῖσι γίγνεται τὰ φίλτατα. 
Εὐνὴ γὰρ ἀνδρὶ καὶ γυναικὶ μορσίμη 


Ὅρκου ‘ori μείζων, τῇ Aixn φρουρουμένη. 


Εἰ τοῖσιν οὖν κτείνουσιν ἀλλήλους χαλᾷς, 
Τὸ μὴ τίνεσθαι ἵ, μηδ᾽ ἐποπτεύειν κότῳ, 


Οὔ φημ’ ᾿Ορέστην σ᾽ ἐνδίκως ἀνδρηλατεῖν. 


Τὰ μὲν γὰρ οἶδα κάρτα σ᾽ ἐνθυμουμένην, 
Τὰ δ᾽ ἐμφανῶς πράσσουσαν ἡσυχαιτέραν. 
Δίκας δὲ Παλλὰς τῶνδ᾽ ἐποπτεύσει θεά. 
Τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἐκεῖνον οὔ τι μὴ λείπω ποτέ. 
Σὺ δ᾽ οὖν δίωκε, καὶ πόνων πλέον τίθονυ. 
cade δ ἀμ haath, 
Τιμὰς σὺ μὴ σύντεμνε Tas ἐμὰς λόγῳ. 
Οὐδ᾽ ἂν δεχοίμην ὥςτ᾽ ἔχειν τιμὰς σέθεν. 


Μέγας γὰρ ἔμπας πὰρ Διὸς θρόνοις λέγη" 


Ἐγὼ δ᾽, ἄγει γὰρ αἷμα μητρῷον, δίκας 
Μέτειμι τόνδε φῶτα κἀκκυνηγετώ. 


300 


(205) 


205 


(210) 


210 


(215) 


215 


(220) 


220 


(Χοροῦ μετάστασις.) 


ἘΣ “ιν <7 
Ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀρήξω, τὸν ἱκέτην τε ῥύσομαι" 
Δεινὴ γὰρ ἐν βροτοῖσι Kav θεοῖς πέλει 


Τοῦ προςτροπαίου μῆνις, εἰ προδῶ σφ᾽ ἑκών. () (225) 


(ὃ The Scene is shifted to Athens, and the Temple of Apollo 
transformed into the Temple of Minerva Polias, A considerable 
interval of time must be supposed to have elapsed between the fore- 


going and following portions of the Drama. 


B 


(Essay I. §. 30.) 


EYMENIAE®. 1 
Erp. d. 3,.. Ὅδ᾽ αὖτέ γ᾽ οὖν ἀλκὰν ἔχων περὶ βρέτει 
Πλεχθεὶς θεᾶς ἀμβρότου" 346 
Ὑπόδικος θέλει γενέσθαι χερῶν. (250) 
Avr a. 5,6. Τὸ δ᾽ οὐ πάρεστιν" αἷμα μητρῷον χαμαὶ 
Δυςαγκόμιστον, παπαῖ. 
Τὸ διερὸν πέδῳ χύμενον οἴχεται. 250 


Στρ. B'. 7,8. ᾿Αλλ’ ἀντιδοῦναι δεῖ σ᾽, ἀπὸ ζῶντος ῥοφεῖν 
Ἐρυθρὸν ἐκ μελέων πέλανον: ἀπὸ δὲ σοῦ (255) 


Βοσκὰν φεροίμαν πώματος τοῦ δυςπότου. 
9,10. Καὶ ζῶντα σ᾽ ἰσχνάνασ᾽, ἀπάξομαι κάτω" 


᾿Αντιπόνους τίνεις μητροφόνας δύας. 255 
Avr. β΄. 1,12. "Over δὲ κεἴ τις ἄλλος ἤλιτεν βροτῶν, 
Ἢ θεὸν ἢ ξένον tw’ ἀσεβῶν". ., (260) 


Ἢ τοκέας φίλους, 
ἜἜχονθ᾽ ἕκαστον τῆς δίκης ἐπάξια, 


13,4. Μέγας γὰρ Αἵδης ἐστὶν εὔθυνος βροτῶν, 260 


ἜΝνερθε χθονὸς, 


Δελτογράφῳ δὲ πάντ᾽ ἐπωπᾷ φρενί. (265) 


OP. Ἐγὼ, διδαχθεὶς ἐν κακοῖς, ἐπίσταμαι 
Πολλοὺς καθαρμοὺς, καὶ λέγειν ὅπου δίκη, 


Σιγᾶν θ᾽ ὁμοίως" ἐν δὲ τῷδε πράγματι 265 


Φωνεῖν ἑτάχθην πρὸς σοφοῦ διδασκάλου" 


Βρίζει "γὰρ αἷμα καὶ μαραίνεται χερὸς, (270) 
a 


Μητροκτόνον μίασμα δ᾽ ἔκπλυτον πέλει. 
Ποταίνιον γὰρ ὃν πρὸς ἑστίᾳ θεοῦ, 


Φοίβου καθαρμοῖς ἠλάθη χοιροκτόνοις. 270 


Πολὺς δέ μοι γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἐξ ἀρχῆς λόγος, 


“Ὅσοις προςτῆλθον ἀβλαβεῖ ξυνουσίᾳ. (275) 


Χρόνος καθαιρεῖ πάντα γηράσκων ὁμοῦ. 
Καὶ νῦν ἀφ᾽ ἁγνοῦ στόματος εὐφήμως καλῶ 
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"Avr. γ΄. 9,10. ᾿Ασινὴς δ᾽ αἰῶνα διοιχνεῖ" (305) 
β΄. uw. Osris δ᾽ ἀλιτρῶν, ὥσπερ ὅδ᾽ "ἀνὴρ, χεῖρας 
φονίας ἐπικρύπτει, (309) 


a. 13,14. Μάρτυρες ὀρθαὶ τοῖσι θανοῦσιν παραγιγνόμεναι, 
πραάκτορες αἵματος αὐτῷ τελέως ἐφάνημεν. 800 
ΣΤΑΣΙΜΟΝ MPOTON. (») 
Στρ. ά. Μᾶτερ ἅ μ' ἔτικτες, ὦ μᾶτερ 
Νύξ, ἀλαοῖσι καὶ δεδορκόσιν Ποινὰν, 
Κλῦθ᾽- ὁ Λατοῦς γὰρ ins μ᾽ ἄτιμον τίθησιν, 
Τόνδ᾽ ἀφαιρούμενος πτῶκα, ματρῷον ἅγνισμα 
κύριον φόνου. (315) 
"Eni δὲ τῷ τεθυμένῳ 305 
Tode μέλος, παρακοπὰ, παραφορὰ φρενοδαλὴς, 
Ὕμνος ἐξ Ἐριννύων 
Δέσμιος φρενῶν, ἀφόρμικτος αὐονὰ βροτοῖς. 
Avr. ά. Τοῦτο γὰρ Naxos διανταία (820) 
Μοῖῤ ἐπέκλωσεν ἐμπέδως ἔχειν, θνατῶν, 310 
Toiow avroupyia ξυμπέσωσιν μάταιοι, 
Τοῖς ὁμαρτεῖν, dp av γᾶν ὑπέλθη" θανὼν δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἄγαν ἐλεύθερος. 


Ἐπὶ δέ τῷ τεθυμένῳ (325) 
Τόδε μέλος, παρακοπὰ, παραφορὰ φρενοδαλὴς, 
Ὕμνος ἐξ Ἐριννύων 315 


Δέσμιος φρενῶν, ἀφόρμικτος αὐονὰ βροτοῖς. 
Στρ. β΄. Γιγνομέναισι λάχη τάδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἁμὶν ἐκράνθη, 
᾿Αθανάτων ἀπέχειν χέρας, οὐδέ τις ἐστὶ (350) 
Συνδαίτωρ μετάκοινος. 
Παλλεύκων δὲ πέπλων ἀπόμοιρος, ἄκληρος 
ἐτύχθην. 320 
(n) Full Chorus—Phrygian Mode. 


ΧΟ. 
ΑΘ. 
ΧΟ. 


ΕΥ̓ΜΕΝΙΔΕΣ. 


τὸ 


Καίπερ ὑπὸ χθόνα τάξιν ἔχουσα καὶ δυοήλιον 


κνέφας. 
ΑΘΗΝΑ. (0) 

Πρόσωθεν ἐξήκουσα κληδόνος βοὴν 
᾿Απὸ Σκαμάνδρου, γῆν καταφθατουμένη, 
Ἣν δῆτ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν ἄκτορές τε καὶ πρόμοι, 
Τῶν αἰχμαλώτων χρημάτων Naxos μέγα, 
ἜΝνειμαν αὐτόπρεμνον εἰς τὸ πᾶν ἐμοὶ, 
Ἐξαίρετον δώρημα Θησέως τόκοις" 
Ἔνθεν διώκουσ᾽ ἦλθον ἄτρυτον πόδα, 
Πτερῶν ἄτερ ῥοιβδοῦσα κόλπον αἰγίδος, 
Πώλοις -ἀκμαίοις τόνδ᾽ ἐπιζεύξασ᾽ ὄχον 
Καὶ νῦν δ᾽ ὁρῶσα τήνδ᾽ ὁμιλίαν χθονὸς, 
Ταρβῶ μὲν οὐδὲν, θαῦμα δ᾽ ὄμμασιν πάρα. 
Τίνες ποτ᾽ ἐστέ; πᾶσι δ᾽ ἐς κοινὸν λέγω" 
Βρέτας τε τοὐμὸν τῷδ᾽ ἐφημένῳ ξένῳ, 
Ὑμᾶς θ᾽ ὁμοίας οὐδενὶ σπαρτῶν γένει, 
Οὔτ᾽ ἐν θεαῖσι πρὸς θεῶν ὁρωμέναις, 
Οὔτ᾽ οὖν βροτείοις ἐμφερεῖς μορφώμασιν. 
Λέγειν δ᾽ ἄμομφον ὄντα τοὺς πέλας κακῶς, 
Πρόσω δικαίων, ἠδ᾽ ἀποστατεῖ Θέμις. 
Πεύσῃ τὰ πάντα συντόμως, Διὸς κόρη. 
Ἡμεῖς γάρ ἐσμεν Νυκτὸς αἰανῆ τέκνα" 
᾿Αραὶ δ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις γῆς ὕπαι κεκλήμεθα. 
Γένος μὲν οἶδα, κληδόνας τ᾽ ἐπωνύμους. 
Τιμάς γε μὲν δὴ τὰς ἐμὰς πεύσῃ τάχα. 
Μαθοιμ’ ἂν, εἰ λέγοι τις ἐμφανῆ λόγον. 
Βροτοκτονοῦντας ἐκ δόμων ἐλαύνομεν. 
Καὶ τῷ κτανόντι ποῦ τὸ τέρμα τῆς φυγῆς; 


Ὅπου τὸ χαίρειν μηδαμοῦ νομίζεται. 


(0) Minerva appears in a Chariot and alights. 


(375) 
350 


(380) 
355 


(385) 
360 


(390) 
365 


(395) 
370 


(400) 
375 


ΑΘ. 


ΕΥ̓ΜΕΝΙΔΕΣ. vw 


Γένος δὲ τοὐμὸν ὡς ἔχει, πεύσῃ τάχα. 
᾿Αργεῖός εἶμι, πατέρα δ᾽ ἱστορεῖς καλῶς, 
᾿Αγαμέμνον᾽ ἀνδρῶν ναυβατῶν ἁρμόστορα: 

Ξὺν ᾧ σὺ Τροίαν ἄπολιν Ἰλίου πόλιν (435) 
"E@nxas. ἔφθιθ᾽ οὗτος οὐ καλῶς, μολὼν 410 
Ἐς οἶκον: ἀλλά νιν κελαινόφρων ἐμὴ 

Μήτηρ κατέκτα, ποικίλοις ἀγρεύμασιν 
Κρύψασ᾽, ἃ λουτρῶν ἐξεμαρτύρει φόνον. 

Κἀγὼ κατελθὼν, τὸν πρὸ τοῦ φεύγων χρόνον, (440) 
Ἔκτεινα τὴν τεκοῦσαν, οὐκ ἀρνήσομαι, 415 
᾿Αντικτόνοις ποιναῖσι φιλτάτου πατρός. 

Kai τῶνδε κοινῇ Λοξίας ἐπαίτιος, 

"Adyn προφωνῶν ἀντίκεντρα καρδίᾳ, 

Εἰ μή τι τῶνδ᾽ ἔρξαιμι τοὺς ἐπαιτίους. (445) 
Σύ τ᾽, εἰ δικαίως, εἴτε μὴ, κρῖνον δίκην" 420 
Πράξας γὰρ ἐν σοὶ πανταχῆ τάδ᾽ αἰνέσω. 


Τὸ πρᾶγμα μεῖζον εἴτις οἴεται τόδε 

Βροτὸς δικάζειν: οὐδὲ μὴν ἐμοὶ θέμις 

Φόνου διαιρεῖν ὀξυμηνίτου δίκας. (450) 
"AdAws τε Kei σὺ μὲν κατηρτυκὼς ἐμοῖς 435 
Ἱκέτης προςῆλθες καθαρὸς ἀβλαβὴς δόμοις" 
Ὁσίως ἄμομφον ὄντα σ᾽ αἱροῦμαι πόλει. 

Αὗται δ᾽ ἔχουσι μοῖραν οὐκ εὐπέμπελον, 

Καὶ μὴ τυχοῦσαι πράγματος νικηφόρον, (435) 
Χώρᾳ μεταῦθις ids ἐκ φρονημάτων 480 
Πέδῳ πεσὼν ἄφερτος αἰανὴς νόσος. 

Τοιαῦτα μὲν τάδ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀμφότερα, μένειν 
Πέμπειν τε, δυςπήμαντ᾽ ἀμηχάνως ἐμοί. 


Ἐπεὶ δὲ “πρᾶγμα δεῦρ᾽ ἐπέσκηψεν τόδε, (460) 
Φόνων δικαστὰς ὁρκίους αἱρουμένη, 485 
σ 
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Avr. β΄, Ἔσθ᾽ ὅπου τὸ δεινὸν εὖ καὶ φρενῶν ἐπί- 
σκοπὸν δειμανεῖ καθήμενον. 
Ξυμφέρει σωφρονεῖν ὑπὸ στένει. 454 
Τίς δὲ μηδὲν ἐν φραδαῖς καρδίας ἂν ἀνατρέφων, 
ἢ πόλις βροτός θ᾽, ὁμοίως ἔτ᾽ dv σέβοι δίκαν; 
Erp. γ΄. Mir’ ἄναρκτον οὖν βίον μήτε δεσποτού- 
μενον (500) 
Aivéoys. Πάντι μέσῳ τὸ κράτος θεὸς ὥπασεν"' 
ἄλλ᾽ ἄλλᾳ δ᾽ ἐφορεύει. 
Ξύμμετρον δ᾽ ἔπος λέγω" (505) 
Δυσσεβίας μὲν Ὕ βρις τέκος ὡς ἐτύμως" ἐκ δ᾽ ὑγιείας 
Φρενῶν ὁ πᾶσιν φίλος καὶ πολύευκτος ὄλβος. 460 
Αντ. γ΄. Ἐς τὸ πᾶν δέ τοι λέγω: βωμὸν αἴδεσαι Δίκας 
Μηδέ νιν κέρδος ἰδὼν ἀθέῳ ποδὶ λὰξ ἀτίσης. 
ποινὰ γὰρ ἐπέσται. 


Κύριον μένει τέλος. (als) 
Πρὸς τάδε τις τοκέων σέβας ev προτίων καὶ 
ξενοτίμους 


Ἐπιστροφὰς δωμάτων αἰδόμενός τις ἔστω. 465 
Erp. δ΄. "Ex τῶνδ᾽ ἀνάγκας ἄτερ δίκαιος ὧν οὐκ ἄνολ- 
7 Bos ἔσται, (520) 

Πανώλεθρος- δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο. 

Τὸν ἀντίτολμον δὲ papi παρβάταν, 

"Ayovta πολλὰ παντόφυρτ᾽ ἄνευ δίκας, 

Βιαίως ξὺν χρόνῳ καθήσειν, 470 
Λαῖφος ὅταν λάβῃ πόνος Opavopévas κεραίας. 
Avr. δ΄, Καλεῖ δ᾽ ἀκούοντας οὐδὲν ἐν μέσᾳ δυςπαλεῖ 

τε δίνᾳ. 
Τελᾷ δὲ δαίμων ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ θερμῷ, (530) 
Τὸν οὔποτ᾽ αὐχοῦντ᾽ ἰδὼν ἀμηχάνοις 


ΟΡ. 
XO. 
OP. 
ΧΟ. 
OP. 
ΧΟ. 
ΟΡ. 
ΧΟ. 
ΟΡ. 
ΧΟ. 
ΟΡ. 
ΧΟ. 
ΟΡ. 
ΧΟ 
ΟΡ. 
ΧΟ. 
OP. 
xO. 
OP. 
ΧΟ. 


ΟΡ. 


ἈΠ. 


ΕΥ̓ΜΕΝΙΔΕΣ. 


Τὴν μητέρ᾽ εἰπὲ πρῶτον εἰ κατέκτονας. 
Ἔκτεινα' τούτου δ᾽ οὔτις ἄρνησις πέλει. 
Ἕν μὲν τόδ᾽ ἤδη τῶν τριῶν παλαισμάτων. 
Οὐ κειμένῳ πω τόνδε κομπάζεις λόγον. 
Εἰπεῖν γε μέντοι δεῖ σ᾽ ὅπως κατέκτανες. 
Λέγω. ξιφουλκῷ χειρὶ πρὸς δέρην τεμῶν. 
Πρὸς τοῦ δ᾽ ἐπείσθης καὶ τίνος βουλεύμασιν; 
Τοῖς τοῦδε θεσφάτοισι: μαρτυρεῖ δέ μοι. 
Ὃ μάντις ἐξηγεῖτό σοι μητροκτονεῖν; 

Καὶ δεῦρό γ᾽ ἀεὶ τὴν τύχην οὐ μέμφομαι. 


31 


500 


(560) 


(565) 


"ANN εἴ σε μάρψει ψῆφος, ἄλλ᾽ ἐρεῖς Taxa. 


Πέποιθ᾽, ἀρωγὰς δ᾽ ἐκ τάφου πέμπει πατήρ. 
Νεκροῖσι νῦν πέπεισθι μητέρα κτανών. 
Δυοῖν γὰρ εἶχε προςβολὰς μιασμάτων. 
Πῶς δὴ; δίδαξον τοὺς δικάζοντας τάδε. 
᾿Ανδροκτονοῦσα πατέρ᾽ ἐμὸν κατέκτανεν. 
Tol yap σὺ μὲν Gis, i δ᾽ ἐλευθέρα φόνου. 
Τί δ᾽ οὐκ ἐκείνην ζῶσαν ἤλαυνες φυγῆ; 
Οὐκ ἦν ὅμαιμος φωτὸς, ὃν κατέκτανεν. 
Ἐγὼ δὲ μητρὸς τῆς ἐμῆς ἐν αἵματι; 

Πῶς γάρ σ᾽ ἔθρεψεν ἐντὸς, ὦ μιαιφόνε, 
Ζώνης; ἀπεύχηῃ μητρὸς αἷμα φίλτατον; 


Ἤδη σὺ μαρτύρησον. ἐξηγοῦ δέ μοι, 
"Απολλον, εἴ ae σὺν δίκη κατέκτανον. 
Apaoat γὰρ, ὥςπερ ἐστὶν, οὐκ ἀρνούμεθα" 
᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ δικαίως, εἴτε μὴ, τῇ oH φρενὶ 
Δοκεῖ τόδ᾽ αἷμα, κρῖνον, ὡς τούτοις φράσω. 
Λέξω πρὸς ὑμᾶς τόνδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίας μέγαν 
Θεσμὸν δικαίως, μάντις dv δ᾽ οὐ ψεύσομαι, 
Οὐπώποτ᾽ εἰπὼν μαντικοῖσιν ἐν θρόνοις, 


510 


(570) 


515 


(875) 


(580) 


(585) 
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᾿Ανδρὸς δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν αἷμ᾽ ἀνασπάσῃ κόνις, 
“Amat θανόντος οὔτις ἐστ᾽ ἀνάστασις. 560 
Τούτων ἐπῳδὰς οὐκ ἐποίησεν πατὴρ 

"καὶ 


Οὐμὸς, τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα πάντ᾽ ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω (02) 
Στρέφων τίθησιν, οὐδὲν ἀσθμαίνων μένει. 


XO. Πῶς γὰρ τὸ φεύγειν τοῦδ᾽ ὑπερδικεις ὅρα" 


\ eas, oe κα , ᾿ 
Τὸ μητρὸς αἷμ᾽ ὅμαιμον ἐκχέας πέδῳ, 565 
” νι: κόρ: iy aa a8 ᾿ 

Ἐπειτ᾽ ἐν "Ἄργει δώματ᾽ οἰκήσει πατρός; 
Ποίοισι βωμοῖς χρώμενος τοῖς δημίοις; (625) 


Ποία δὲ χέρνιψ φρατόρων mposdéEerar; 

ΑΠ. Καὶ τοῦτο λέξω, καὶ pal’ ὡς ὀρθῶς ἐρῶ. 
"Οὐκ ἔστι μήτηρ κἡ κεκλημένου τέκνου 570 
Toxevs, τροφὸς δὲ κύματος νεοσπόρου" 
Τίκτει δ᾽ ὁ θρώσκων, ἡ δ᾽ ἅπερ ξένῳ ξένη (630) 
Ἔσωσεν ἔρνος, οἷσι μὴ βλάψῃ θεός. 
Τεκμήριον δὲ τοῦδέ σοι δείξω λόγου. 
Πατὴρ μὲν ἂν γένοιτ᾽ ἄνευ μητρός" πέλας 575 
Μάρτυς πάρεστι παῖς ᾿Ολυμπίου Διὸς, 
Οὐδ᾽ ἐν σκότοισι νηδύος τεθραμμένη, (635) 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οἷον ἔρνος οὔτις ἂν τέκοι θεός. 
Ἐγὼ δὲ, Παλλὰς, τἄλλα θ᾽, ὡς ἐπίσταμαι, 
Τὸ σὸν πόλισμα καὶ στρατὸν τεύξω μέγαν, 580 
Καὶ τόνδ᾽ ἔπεμψα σῶν δόμων ἐφέστιον, 
Ὅπως γένοιτο πιστὸς εἰς τὸ πᾶν χρόνου, (610) 
Καὶ τόνδ᾽ ἐπικτήσαιο σύμμαχον, θεὰ, 
Καὶ τοὺς ἔπειτα, καὶ τάδ᾽ αἰανῶς μένοι 
Στέργειν τὰ πιστὰ τῶνδε τοὺς ἐπισπόρους. 585 


ΑΘ. Ἤδη κελεύω τούςδ᾽ ἀπὸ γνώμης φέρειν 
ψῆφον δικαίαν, ὡς ἅλις Ἀελεγμένων. (649) 
ΧΟ. Ἡμῖν μὲν ἤδη πᾶν τετόξευται βέλος. 


ΧΟ 


ΑΠ. 


ΧΟ. 
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Ταύτην μὲν ἐξέτειν᾽ ἐμοῖς παραίνεσιν 
᾿Αστοῖσιν εἰς τὸ λοιπόν. ὀρθοῦσθαι δὲ χρὴ, 620 
‘Kal ψῆφον αἴρειν, καὶ διαγνῶναι δίκην 
Αἰδουμένους τὸν ὅρκον. εἴρηται Ἀόγος. (+) (680) 
(ist Ar.) 
, Kal μὴν βαρεῖαν τήνδ᾽ ὁμιλίαν χθονὸς 
Ξυμβουλός εἰμι μηδαμῶς ἀτιμάσαι. Ἶ 
(2d) 
Kdywye χρησμοὺς τοὺς ἐμούς τε καὶ Διὸς 625 
Ταρβεῖν κελεύω, μηδ᾽ ἀκαρπώτους κτίσαι. 
(sd) 
᾿Αλλ’ αἱματηρὰ πράγματ᾽ ov λαχὼν σέβεις, (685) 
Μαντεῖα δ᾽ οὐκ ἔθ' ἁγνὰ μαντεύσῃ μένων, 
(4th) 


ἈΠ. Ἦ καὶ πατήρ τι σφάλλεται βουλευμάτων 


Πρωτοκτόνοισι προςτροπαῖς Ἰξίονος; 680 
(sth) 
, Λέγεις" ἐγὼ δὲ μὴ τυχοῦσα τῆς δίκης, 
Βαρεῖα χώρᾳ τῇδ᾽ ὁμιλήσω πάλιν. (690) 
(6th) 
. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔν τε τοῖς νέοισι καὶ παλαϊτέροις. -. 
Θεοῖς ἄτιμος εἶ σύ' νικήσω δ᾽ ἐγώ. 
: (7th) 
. Τοιαῦτ᾽ ἔδρασας καὶ Φέρητος ἐν δόμοις" 635 
Μοίρας ἔπεισας ἀφθίτους θεῖναι βροτούς. 
(8th) 


ἈΠ. Οὔκουν δίκαιον τὸν σέβοντ᾽ εὐεργετεῖν, (695) 


“AhAws τε πάντως χὥτε δεόμενος τύχοι; 
(9th) 


~(s) The jirst Areopagite rises, takes a ballot from the Altar, 
and drops it into the Urn; similarly the 2d, 3d, &c. Areop, in turn 
between the following ‘distichs. After the twelfth has dropped his 
ballot into the Urn, Minerva takes one from the Altar and jholds 
it in her hand. (Essays, ὃ. 9. δ. 73.) 
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EYMENIAE®. 


ΑΘ. ᾿Ανὴρ ὅδ᾽ ἐκπέφευγεν αἵματος δίκην. 
Ἴσον γάρ ἐστὶ τἀρίθμημα τῶν πάλων. (u) 


OP. Ὦ Παλλὰς, ὦ σώσασα τοὺς ἐμοὺς δόμους, 
Kai γῆς πατρῴας ἐστερημένον σύ τοι 
Κατῴκισάς με καί τις Ἑλλήνων ἐρεῖ' 
᾿Αργεῖος "ἀνὴρ αὖθις ἔν τε χρήμασιν 
Οἰκεῖ πατρῴοις, Παλλάδος καὶ Λοξίου 
ἝΚκατι, καὶ τοῦ πάντα κραίνοντος τρίτου 
Σωτῆρος, ὃς πατρῷον αἰδεσθεὶς μόρον, 
Ewer με, μητρὸς τάςδε συνδίκους ὁρῶν; 
Ἐγὼ δὲ χώρᾳ τῆδε καὶ τῷ σῷ στρατῷ 
Τὸ λοιπὸν εἰς ἅπαντα πἰχειστήρη χρόνον 
'Ὁρκωμοτήσας, νῦν ἄπειμι πρὸς δόμους, 
τ΄ Μήτοι tw’ ἄνδρα δεῦρο πρυμνήτην χθονὸς 
Ἐλθόντ᾽ ἐςήσειν εὖ κεκασμένον δόρν. 
Αὐτοὶ γὰρ ἡμεῖς ὄντες ἐν τάφοις Τότε 
Τοῖς τἀμὰ παρβαίνουσι νῦν ὁρκώματα 
᾿Αμηχάνοισι πράξομεν δυεπραξίας, 
Ὃδοὺς ἀθύμους καὶ παρόρνιθας πόρους 
Τιθέντες, ὡς αὐτοῖσι μεταμέλῃ πόνος" 
᾿Ορθουμένων δὲ, καὶ πόλιν τὴν Παλλάδος 
.Τιμῶσιν ἀεὶ τήνδε συμμάχῳ δορὶ, 
Αὐτοῖσιν mete ἐσμὲν ᾿εὐμενέστεροι. 
\ Καὶ χαῖρε καὶ σὺ, καὶ πολισσοῦχος λεὼς, 
Πάλαισμ᾽ ἄφυκτον τοῖς ἐναντίοις ἔχοις» 
Σωτήριόν τε καὶ δορὸς νικηφόρον. ὦ) 


(u) Minerva gives her ballot in favour of Orestes. 
(0) Exit Orestes, 


665 


(725) 


670 


(730) 


675 


(735) 


680 


(740) 


685 


(745) 


ΑΘ. 
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Καθιππάσασθε, κἀκ χερῶν εἵλεσθέ pov. 715 


. “Eye δ᾽ ἄτιμος ἡ τάλαινα βαρύκοτος, (10) 


Ἐν γᾷ τᾷδε, φεῦ, ἰοὺ, ἰοὺ, 

᾿Αντιπαθῆ μεθεῖσα κραδίας σταλαγμὸν χθονὶ 
"Αφορον: ἐκ δὲ τοῦ λιχὴν ἄφυλλος, 

"Ατεκνος, ὦ δίκα, πέδον ἐπισύμενος (280) 
Βροτοφθόρους κηλῖδας ἐν χώρᾳ βαλεῖ. 721 


. Στενάζω; τί ῥέξω ; γένωμαι Susvicta πολίταις. 


Πάθον, ἰὼ, μεγάλα τοι κόραι δυςτυχεῖς Νυκτὸς 
ἀτιμοπενθεῖς. (785) 

Οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἄτιμοι, μηδ᾽ ὑπερθύμως ἄγαν 

Θεαὲ βροτῶν στήσητε δύςκηλον χθόνα" 725 

Κἀγὼ πέποιθα Ζηνὶ, καὶ, τί δεῖ λέγειν; (790) 

Καὶ κλῇδας οἶδα ᾿δωμάτων μόνη θεῶν, 

Ἐν ᾧ κεραυνός ἐστιν ἐσφραγισμένος" 

᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲν αὐτοῦ δεῖ: σὺ δ᾽ εὐπειθὴς ἐμοὶ 

Γλώσσης ματαίας μὴ ᾿κβάλῃς ἐπὶ χθόνα 80 

Καρπὸν, φέροντα πάντα μὴ πράσσειν καλῶς. (795) 

Κοίμα κελαινοῦ κύματος πικρὸν μένος, 

Ὡς σεμνότιμος καὶ ξυνοικήτωρ ἐμοί: 

Πολλῆς δὲ χώρας τῆςδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀκροθίνια, 


Θύη πρὸ παίδων καὶ γαμηλίου τέλους, "735 
"Exouo’ és αἰεὶ τόνδ᾽ ἐπαινέσεις λόγον. (800) 
KOMMATIKA. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


. Ἐμὲ παθεῖν τάδε. 


Φεῦ. 


. Ἐμὲ παλαιόφρονα κατὰ γᾶς οἰκεῖν ὠτίετον μῖσος. 


Φεῦ. 


- 


ΝΡ κα Μὰ ν 


ΑΘ. 


ΧΟ. 
ΑΘ. 
xo. 
ΑΘ. 
ΧΟ. 
ΑΘ. 
Χο. 
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χορός. 


. Ἐμὲ παθεῖν τάδε. 


Φεῦ. 
Ἐμὲ ᾿ tasted, ty o 
Me παλαιόφρονα κατὰ γᾶς οἰκεῖν ἀτίετον μῖσος. 
Φεῦ. 


Πνέω τοι μένος, 

ἅπαντά τε κότον. (835) 
O? οἵ, δᾶ, φεῦ. 770 
Tis μ᾽ ὑποδύεται πλευρὰς ὀδύνα ; 

. Θυμὸν die, μᾶτερ 

Νύξ. ἀπὸ γάρ με τιμᾶν δαμιᾶν θεῶν 
Δυςπάλαμοι παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἦραν δόλοι. (840) 
Οὔτοι καμοῦμαί σοι λέγουσα τὠγαθά" 715 


Ὡς μήποτ᾽ εἴπης, πρὸς νεωτέρας ἐμοῦ 

Θεὸς παλαιὰ, καὶ πολισσούχων βροτῶν, 
"Ἄτιμος ἔῤῥειν τοῦδ᾽ ἀπόξενος πέδου. 

᾿Αλλ’ εἰ μὲν ἁγνόν ἐστί σοι Πειθοῦς σέβας, (845) 
Γλώσσης ἐμῆς μείλιγμα καὶ θελκτήριον, 80 
Σὺ δ᾽ οὖν μένοις ἄν" εἰ δὲ μὴ θέλεις μένειν, 
Ouray δικαίως τῆδ᾽ ἐπιῤῥέποις πόλει 

Μῆνίν tw’ ἢ κότον τιν᾽, ἢ βλάβην στρατῷ. 
ἜἜξεστι γάρ σοι τῆςδε γαμόρῳ χθονὸς (δῦ0)» 
Εἶναι δικαίως ἐς τὸ πᾶν τιμωμένῃ. ᾿ 785 
"Avaco’ ᾿Αθάνα, τίνα με φὴς ἔχειν ἕδραν; 
Πάσης ἀπήμον᾽ οἰζύος" δέχου δὲ σύ. 

Καὶ δὴ δέδεγμαι: τίς δέ μοι τιμὴ μένει; 

Ὡς μή tw’ οἶκον εὐθενεῖν ἄνευ σέθεν. (855) 
Σὺ τοῦτο πράξεις, ὥςτέ με σθένειν τόσον; 790 
Τῷ γὰρ σέβοντι συμφορὰς ὀρθώσομεν. 

Καί μοι προπαντὸς ἐγγύην θήσῃ χρόνου; 
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ΑΘΗΝ Α. (ὦ) 
Συστ. ά. Tad ἐγὼ προφρόνως τοῖςδε πολίταις πράσ- 
ow, μεγάλας καὶ δυςαρέστους δαίμονας αὐτοῦ 


κατανασσαμένη. 

, ἐπ ςς 5 a ah, " 
πάντα γάρ αὗται τὰ Kat’ ἀνθρώπους ἔλαχον 

διέπειν. (890) 


6 δὲ Ont κύρσας βαρέων τοῦτων, οὐκ οἶδεν ὅθεν 
πληγαὶ βιότου * * * * πὰς 
Τὰ γὰρ ἐκ προτέρων ἀπλακήματά νιν πρὸς τάσδ᾽ 


ἀπάγει, σιγῶν ὄλεθρος, 820 
καὶ μέγα φωνοῦντ᾽ ἐχθραῖς ὀργαῖς ἀμαθύνει. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


Αντ. ά, Δενδροπήμων δὲ μὴ πνέοι βλάβα, τὰν ἐμὰν 

χάριν λέγω, 

Φλογμός τ᾽ ὀμματοστερὴς φυτῶν, τὸ μὴ περᾶν 
ὅρον τόπων : (908) 

Μηδ’ ἄκαρπος αἰανὴς ἐφερπέτω νόσος. 

Μῆλά τ᾽ εὐθενοῦντα γᾶ ξὺν διπλοῖσιν ἐμβρύοις, 

Τρέφοι χρόνῳ τεταγμένῳ, γόνος δὲ πᾶς 826 
Πλουτόχθων Ἑρμαίαν 

Δαιμόνων δόσιν τίοι. 


ΑΘΗΝΑ. 
Συστ. β΄. Ἢ τάδ᾽ ἀκούετε, πόλεως φρούριον, οἷ᾽ 
ἐπικραίνει ; (910) 
b sige ee Sa μα 
μέγα γὰρ δύναται πότνι᾽ "Ἐρινὺς παρά 7’ ἀθα- 
νάτοις, τοῖς θ᾽ ὑπὸ γαῖαν" 880 


περί τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων φανερῶς τελέως διαπράσσουσιν, 

τοῖς μὲν ἀοιδὰς, τοῖς δ᾽ αὖ δακρύων βίον ἀμβλω- 
πὸν παρέχουσαι. 

(Ὁ) Whilst delivering these and the following Anapests, 


Minerva descends from the Stage into the Orchestra. 
E 
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ΑΘΗΝ Α. (ὦ) 

Συστ. ά. Tad’ ἐγὼ προφρόνως roisde πολίταις πράσ- 
ow, μεγάλας καὶ δυςαρέστους δαίμονας αὐτοῦ 
κατανασσαμένη. 

πάντα γάρ αὗται τὰ κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπους ἔλαχον 
διέπειν. (890) 

6 δὲ δὴ + κύρσας βαρέων τοῦτων, οὐκ οἶδεν ὅθεν 
πληγαὶ βιότου * * * * * ας 

Τὰ yap ἐκ προτέρων ἀπλακήματώ νιν πρὸς τάσδ᾽ 


ἀπάγει, σιγῶν ὄλεθρος, 820 
καὶ μέγα φωνοῦντ᾽ éxOpais ὀργαῖς ἀμαθύνει. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


Αντ, ἅ. Δενδροπήμων δὲ μὴ πνέοι βλάβα, τὰν ἐμὰν 

χάριν λέγω, 

Φλογμός τ᾽ ὀμματοστερὴς φυτῶν, τὸ μὴ περᾶν 
ὅρον τόπων (900) 

Μηδ’ ἄκαρπος αἰανὴς ἐφερπέτω νόσος. 

Μῆλά τ᾽ εὐθενοῦντα ya ξὺν διπλοῖσιν ἐμβρύοις, 

Τρέφοι χρόνῳ τεταγμένῳ, γόνος δὲ wast 826 
Πλουτόχθων Ἑρμαίαν 

Δαιμόνων δόσιν τίοι. 


AOHNA, : 
Συστ. β΄. Ἢ τάδ᾽ ἀκούετε, πόλεως φρούριον, οἷ᾽ 
ἐπικραίνει = (910) 
A ν᾿ ΠΤ πη i db. 
μέγα yap δύναται πότνι᾽ Ἐρινὺς παρά τ’ ἀθα- 
νάτοις, τοῖς θ᾽ ὑπὸ γαῖαν" 880 


περί τ᾿ ἀνθρώπων φανερῶς τελέως διαπράσσουσιν, 

τοῖς μὲν ἀοιδὰς, τοῖς δ᾽ αὖ δακρύων βίον ἀμβλω- 
πὸν παρέχουσαι. 

(w) Whilst delivering these and the following Anapests, 


Minerva descends from the Stage into the Orchestra. 
E 
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AOHNA. 
Ἄντισ. β΄. "Apa φρονοῦσα γλώσσης ὁδὸν ἀγαθῆς ev- 
ρίσκει; 
ἐκ τῶν φοβερῶν τῶνδε προςτώπων μέγα κέρδος 
ὁρῶ -roisde πολίταις. 
τάςδε γὰρ εὔφρονας εὔφρονες ἀεὶ μέγα τιμῶντες 
καὶ γῆν καὶ πόλιν ὀρθοδίκαιον πρέψετε πάντες 
διάγοντες. 855 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

Στρ. γ΄. Χαίρετε χαίρετ᾽ ἐν αἰσιμίαις πλούτου. (950) 
Χαίρετ’ ἀστικὸς λεὼς, ἴκταρ ἥμενοι Διὸς, 
Παρθένου φίλας φίλοι, σωφρονοῦντες ἐν χρόνῳ. 
Παλλάδος δ᾽ ὑπὸ πτεροῖς ὄντας ἅζεται πατήρ. 

AOHNA., (2) 
Avrio, d. Χαίρετε χ'ὐμεῖς' προτέραν δέ μὲ χρὴ 
στείχειν θαλάμους ἀποδείξουσαν. 860 
πρὸς φῶς ἱερὸν τῶνδε προπομπῶν ἴτε, καὶ σφα- 
γίων τῶνδ᾽ ὑπὸ σεμνῶν κατὰ γῆς σύμεναι, (980) 
τὸ μὲν ἀτηρὸν χώρας κατέχειν, τὸ δὲ κερδαλέον 
πέμπειν πόλεως ἐπὶ νίκη. 
Ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἡγεῖσθε, πολισσοῦχοι, παῖδες Κραναοῦ, 
ταῖσδε μετοίκοις. (965) 
εἴη δ᾽ ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθὴ διάνοια πολίταις. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
Avr. γ΄. Χαίρετε, χαίρετε δ᾽ αὖτ᾽, ἐπιδιπλοίζω. 865 
Πάντες οἱ κατὰ πτόλιν, δαίμονές τε καὶ βροτοὶ 


(x) Minerva stations herself at the head of the Chorus in 
the Orchestra, where they are joined by the Escort of females with 
torches. 


CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 


List of the Passages, where the adopted Text departs 
from Wellauer’s Edition (1824), with Remarks in sup- 
port of the Author's Readings, and References to Pas- 
sages explanatory of them in the following Essays*. 


WELLAUER, TEXT. 
V. 6. χθονὸς XOoves. 
1 δὴ δ᾽ ἢ Old Reading. 
36. στάσιν βάσιν Var. in Stephan. 
54. βίαν λίβα Burgess, Codd. ATA. 
Cf. Essays, §. 93. 
68. Ὕπνῳ πεσοῦσαι Ὕπνῳ᾽ πονοῦσι Conjecture. 
16. Βεβῶτ᾽ ἂν αἰεὶ, Βεβῶτ᾽ ἀλατεὶ! 
90. κάρτα δ᾽ ὧν κάρτα 3 ὧν 
9ι. τόνδε τόνδε 
98. ἐκ νόμων ἐκνέμων Heath. 
108. Ὅρα “Opa Pauw. 


“* The Author has omitted nothing in this List, except a few slight. ortho- 
graphical changes too trifling to notice; and even in these minor particulars he 
has adhered as closely as possible to Wellauer’s text, as this Edition is not meant 


to shew that they are admitted only to render the text at all translateable. The 
smaller figures in brackets shew the number of verses according to Wellauer’s 
᾿ Edition, the larger ones are adapted to the Author's arrangement of the text. 

ῬΟ 76. I have ventured to write AAATEI for ANAIEI, The existence of 
such a verbal adverb from ἀλάομαι is very possible, though it does not occur 
elsewhere: besides, it is certain that ἅπαξ λεγόμενα were discarded sooner and 
more largely from Zischylus than from any other Author, With regard to the 
@ in the middle syllable, I have suffered it to stand, because there are other in~ 
stances where the Attic dialect has retained the ἃ for ἢ after A, as in λέλακα, 
ἄπλατος. Even the ἃ for ἡ in ἐπλάκην, and other aorists of that kind, is to be. 
‘accounted for by the influence of the A, in the same manner as that in ἐβρεέχην is 
the effect of the p. 


τ - 


WELLAUER, Text, 
V. 208. μορσίμη, “ μορσίμη 

909. δίκῃ ὁ Δίκῃ 

911. “γενέσθαι τίνεσθαι Herm. 

311. πόνον πόνων Wakefield. 

222, Kaxkuvyryétis κἀκκυνηγετῶ Herm. 

230. καὶ πορεύμασι καὶ πορεύμασιν 

944. Xopevrat after Vs, 944. Χορός before V. 244. Scholl. 

page ck ae παντὰ Reisig, 

253, χυμένον ᾿χύμενον 

256. πώματος δυςπότου a. τοῦ δυςπότου Conject. 

258. ἀντιποίνους 5 ἀντιπόνους Lachmann. 

969. ἄλλον ἄλλος Heath, 

260. τιν ἀσεβῶν tw ἀσεβῶν on account 

of Metre. 

272. 73. θεοῦ Φοίβου, θεοῦ, Φοίβου 

294. καθιερωμένος: καθιερωμένος, 

801. ἅμα. dua Canter. 

303. τοὺς.----προςνέμοντας τὸν----προνέμοντ᾽ { Herm. 

806. ἀνὴρ ᾿ἀνὴρ Wakefield. 

813. ποινᾶν Ποινάν Ald. 

319. ἀφόρμικτος, αὐονὰ ἀφόρμικτος αὐονὰ 

382, ἄμοιρος ἀπόμοιρος Conject. οἵ. ἀπό- 
i κλαρὸς Pind, P. V. 54. 

388. ὁμοίως ὅμως Arnaldus. 

339. ὑφ᾽ αἵματος νέου καμάτοισιν ex Conject. 

840. σπευδόμεναι δ᾽ σπεύδομεν aid’ Déderlein. 

341. ἐμαῖσι λιταῖς ἐμαῖς λεΐταις 


'Y. 341, Here again I have been under the necessity of introducing a new word. 
‘The laborious office undertaken by the Furies, who thereby render the rest of the 
Gods exempt from that duty, is compared by them to the λειτουργίαι, which were 
undértaken by individuals in order to afford the other citizens exemption from, 
taxes, ἀτέλεια. Now from λαός, Att. d comes the adj, Adiros (whence 
Hesych. λαιτῶν, τῶν δημοσίων τύπων), Tonic λήϊτος (whence Herodotus calls 
thé Achaic Town-Hall, ληϊτον), old Att. Agros (by the Grammarians written 
Aijros), and subsequently λέϊτος, whence λειτουργία. From this λέϊτον I have 
here supposed the ancient use of an abstract fem. λείτη, in the sense of muhus 

publicun, 
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WELLAURR. RX. 

V. 464, ὁρκώματα ὀρθώματα Pauw. 

461. φρεσίν φράσειν Wakefield. 

482. ἊἌκεά τ᾽ “Axea δ᾽ Conject. 

491. 511. δίκας Δίκας 

406. ἐν φάει ἐν ppadaist Conject. 

497. ἀνατρέφων ἂν ἀνατρέφων Lachmann. 

500. βίον οὖν βίον Heath. 

506. ὕβρις “YBpes 

520. ἄτερ, ἄτερ 

584. Τὰ πολλὰ Ἔλγοντα πολλὰ Pauw. 

ὅ80. θερμοεργῷ θερμῷ 

582. λεπαδνὸν λαπαδνὸν Herm. 

885. αἴστος alsros 

537. οὖν ἘΠ᾿ οὐρανοῦ Askew. 

Β΄ Τυρσυηνικὴ ἡ Τυρσηνικὴ Robort. 

“Sad. ἐμοὺς, ἐμοὺς 

δ48. καί τόνδ᾽, καὶ τῶνδ᾽ 5. ᾧ. 36, 

547.  Ακαὶ δόμων καταφυγών Conject. 

-- ὅπως ἐπίστᾳ ὅπως τ᾽ ἐπίστᾳ Herm. 

551. κυρώσων κύρωσον Guelf. 


Ψ΄ 481. Hermann defends Heath's emendation of ὑπόδυσιν for ὑπόδοσιν, and 
is probably right, but the case is not such as to justify me in departing from 
+ ‘Then Hermann reads ἄκεα τ΄. οὐ βέβαια τλάμων δέ τις παρηγορεῖ. 

ΟΥ̓. 492. I take the construction to be as follows: ἔσθ᾽ ὅπου τὸ δεῖνον εὖ 

(καθήμενον) καὶ φρενῶν ἐπίσκοπον καθήμενον δειμανεῖ, i.e. ‘there are cases where 
the δεινὸν, presiding in the right place so as to control the soul, will put it 
in fear.’ This construction is not natural, but no one who has paid attention to 
the combination of participles with adjectives will say that it is incorrect. 
__¥. 496. This is one of the passages in which the construction appears to me 
in, for there is great harshness in supplying the impersonal δεινόν 
‘as the object of the sentence. Hermann reads with Schiitz, ris δὲ μηδὲν ἐν déee 
καρδίαν ἂν ἀνατρέφων. 

ΟΝ 580. It is plain that θερμουργῷ. and not θερμῷ, is the Gloss, for θερμουργεῖν. 


Vi 582. Hermann’s emendation, λαπαδνὸν, is undoubtedly correct, Λαπάζειν 
occurs in Aschylus, as well as ἀλαπάζειν, the α being prefixed to the root only 
for the sake of euphony, as in some other words beginning with A, 


F 
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WELLAUER. TEXT. 

V. 845. πειθοῦς Πειθοῦς 
850. τῇδε Ὑ εὐμοίρου τῆςδε γαμόρῳ Dobree. 
867. βροτῶν ἐπίῤῥυτον, βοτῶν ἐπίῤῥυτον Stan. 
885. Γαίας ἐξαμβρύσαι Γαίας ἐξ ἀμβρῦσαι. 
891. ὁ δὲ μὴ ὁ δὲ δὴ { Pauw. 
894. ἀμπλακήματα ἀπλακήματα Askew. 
904. εὐθενοῦντ᾽ ἄγαν εὐθενοῦντα ya Dobree. 
906. γόνος * * γόνος δὲ πᾶς Conject. 
911. ᾿Εριννὺς ᾿Ερινὺς Medic. 
918. 19. Kupt ἔχοντες θεαὶ, τῶν Kup ἔχοντες τὰ θνατῶνΤ 

8. ᾧ. 92. 


935. 36. πολιτᾶν, Δι’ ὀργὰν πολιτᾶν δι ὀργὰν 
948. φρονοῦσι 


φρονοῦσα Herm. 


968. αὖθις, ἐπιδιπλοίζω αὖτ᾽, ἐπιδιπλοίζω partly 
from Wellauer’s Con}. 
975. dé τε Herm. 
978. φρουροῦσι φρουροῦσιν Robort. 
980. εἐξίκοιτ᾽ av, εὐκλεὴς ἐξίκοιτ᾽ ἂν εὐκλ. 
981. πρεσβυτίδων πρεσβυτίδων᾽ 
989 ἐσθήμασι. ἐσθήμασι 
990. Καὶ τιμαῖς Τιμαῖς Herm. 
περίσεπται, τύχᾳ τε περίσεπται τετύχησθε ? 
996. ἐς TO πᾶν ἐςτόπαν 
ἔνδαιδες ἔνδᾳδες Robort. 
907. ἀστοῖσι Ζεὺς πανόπτας. ἀστοῖς ὁ Πανόπτας Bothe. 
998. μοίρα τε Μοῖρά τε 


V. 891. The reading is very dubious, on account of the words wanting. 


DISSERTATIONS 


ON THE 


EUMENIDES. 


FIRST DISSERTATION. 


ON THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PLAY. 


I. THE CHORUS. 


A. MANAGEMENT OF THE CHORUS. 


a. Number of the Choreute. 


1. _Aiscuyius having determined to present himself as 
a candidate for the Tragic prize at the Dionysian Festival 
at which he produced his play of the EumEnipEs, was 
first of all obliged, by the regulations of the Athenian Festi- 
vals, to apply to the Chief of the Nine Archons for a’ Chorus. 
He obtained one’, and we learn from the Didascalia that the 
Chorus assigned to him was that which a wealthy: indivi- 
dual, Xenocles of Aphidna, had engaged, in the capacity of 
Choregus of his tribe,’ to collect, maintain during their 
training, and equip for the stage. He then proceeded to 
train® this Chorus for his fowr plays, that being the num- 
ber which by established custom the Tragic Poet was required 
to produce on the stage at the same time; these were the 
Agamemnon, the Choephore, the Ewmenides, and the Pro- 
teus, a Satyric drama. The training was a business which 
the State, whose judgment in such matters could be guided 
only by public and ocular demonstrations, regarded as the most 
essential part of a Dramatic Poet’s duty ; and accordingly, by 
old-established precedent, the prize was never awarded to the 
Poet as such, but invariably to the Teacher of the Chorus*. 

Now the question. is, how many persons did Xenocles— 
for according to the Didascalia he was the only Choregus 
with whom Alschylus was concerned on this occasion— 
assign to our Poet for the performance of the Choral dances 
and Odes in this Tetralogy? 


1. χορὸν ἔλαβε. “. διδάσκειν, πος χοροῦ διδάσκαλον, 
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phoroe, the Eumenides, and a Satyric drama to boot? And 
furthermore, are we to believe that these self-same individuals 
were alike skilful in personating, both in song and dance, 
the characters of old Men, of gentle Females, of wrathful 
Furies, of wanton Satyrs? And whence then did they derive 
the immense physical power that enabled them to sustain 
the Choral movements (which we know were frequently vio- 
lent and impetuous, even in the solemn tragic dance*), and 
at the same time support the exertion of voice accompanying 
the dance, through all four plays? And lastly, considering 
the number of Tetralogies that were crowded into the compass 
of a short Festival, where was the time to be found between 
the several plays for transforming old men into mourning- 
women, women into furies, and these last into satyrs? 

But supposing all this to have been possible, and that it 
could be compassed in some rational way, still there are other 
and more conclusive arguments against that opinion. 

8. It is a very apposite remark, that besides the proper 
Chorus in the individual tragedies, A¢schylus almost inva- 
riably employs in his dramas ἃ considerable number of persons 
who are ‘neither Players nor Choreute in the proper sense 
of the term, and yet evidently bear a great resemblance to 
the latter. To go no further than our Tetralogy; we have 
first in the Agamemnon the Female-attendants, who spread 
the purple carpets for the victorious Prince to walk upon 
from his chariot to the palace; and then in the Eumenides 
the Areopagites and the Female-escort of the Furies, It 
cannot be doubted that these characters made their entrance 
on the stage in solemn and symmetrical order, conformably 
with the spirit of ancient Art: the procession of the Areop- 
agites and females at the conclusion of the Eumenides more 
particularly requires well-trained dancers; and in fact. the 
female-escort shews itself at last to be a kind of Chorus 


“ν΄ ἐμμέχεια. 
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first beholds them, as they are in that, where they are pur- 
suing him to Delphi and Athens: and it would have been 
nothing less than wilfully annihilating all truth of the poetic 
picture, had the Poet begun by treating the very beings, 
whom he meant to produce in the sequel as corporeal and 
actually present,—nay, on whose real presence the whole plot 
of the following play depends,—in the light of a mere fancy, 
as the phantom of a diseased brain. Euripides, indeed, has 
done so, but Aischylus was of all poets the least capable 
of committing such a blunder. 

We confidently assert that he whose eyes did not actually 
behold the Erinnyes on this occasion of their first appear- 
ance, must needs have remained blind to their presence in 
the sequel.’ It is true, the Chorus does not perceive them, but 
it is because they are visible only to such as have their eyes 
opened to the supernatural world, into which the Poet con- 
ducts us. In the third play, wherein the Erinnyes compose 
the Chorus, Aischylus has carefully avoided bringing cha- 
acters of an ordinary stamp into communication with them. 
There, excepting Apollo and Minerva, the main characters 
in the Action, none see them but Orestes, who bears their 
tortures in his heart, the inspired Pythoness, and the shade 
of Clytemmestra. The Areopagites and the Female-escort 
cannot be taken into account, since they do not properly 
bear a part, as acting characters, in the Drama of Divi- 
nities. The spectator on the contrary does and must behold 
the Erinnyes from their very first appearance: it is for him 
that the Poet tears away the veil from the invisible world, 
into which his inspired spirit has cast a profounder glance; 
and if its denizens be visible at all, they must be present 
to his view from the very commencement of their superna- 
tural operations. 

But fortunately for such as credit only what they have 
external evidence of, it is on record that such is the fact. 
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off from the Orchestra in the same order as they entered; 
the old men at the head of the procession (v. 965); then the 
escort of maidens, women, and aged matrons with torches 
and yotive offerings of purple garments*; and lastly the awful 
figures of the Furies, The proper Chorus of the play leaves 
the Orchestra last of all. 

From the preceding exposition we obtain this unquestion- 
able result: the Choregus appoints the Poet a much larger 
Chorus than one of twelve or fifteen, and it is the Poet's 
business to distribute this large Chorus into Chorusses for 
the individual Tragedies and Satyric Drama composing the 
Tetralogy.. Perhaps the consideration of this collective Chorus 
may help us to ascertain the original number of tragic Cho- 
reute with greater precision than has hitherto been done. 
ο΄ δ. The Tragic Chorus, as we learn from Aristotle and 
others, was derived from the Dithyrambic, which we know 
from various sources consisted of fifty persons. This being 
the case, it is quite natural to suppose that the Choregus 
furnished the same number of dancers for the Tragic Chorus, 
as he had previously been accustomed to provide for the 

* Dithyrambic, and that the distribution of these fifty persons 
into the component Chorusses of the Tetralogy was left to 
the discretion of the Poet. In this case the well-known state- 
ment of Pollux, that the Chorus of Eumenides consisted of 
fifty, may still be defended, if we suppose Pollux to haye 
misconceived something that he had learnt relative to the 
number of Choreutz for the whole Tetralogy, of which num- 
ber, as we have seen, at least three-fourths were on the stage at 
the end of the Eumenides. 

Still however the number fifty requires some modifi- 
eation. The Dithyrambic Chorus was Cyclic, and sang the 

4. V. 982. From this passage we may infer that the Choephore were not all 

‘elderly. women, although their Conductress was aged, Choeph. 169. 


5, Simonid. Epigr. 58, Scholl, in Aschin, . Pim. p. 721. R.—Tzetzes Pro- 
Jegom, in Lycophron, p. 1, 


“d 
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rambie Chorus forbids us to suppose this; or there would 
be only five left for the Satyric Drama, which would be 
too small a number for a Festive Chorus, and far too meagre 
and scanty a representation of the merry crew of Bacchus, 
a spectacle so delightful to an audience in that early age 
especially. 

But it will be asked, did not A’schylus unquestionably 
employ a Chorus of fifteen, as the old Scholiasts* have 
rematked with reference to the Agamemnon and. Eumenides, 
and Hermann* has proved to the general satisfaction in re- 
spect of the former Tragedy? The fact is, we have here 
a remarkable instance of the force of a confident assertion ; 
which may for a time obtain such authority, even with the 
most clear-sighted enquirers, that it scarcely ever occurs to 
any of them to doubt its truth, although all the while it 
may be radically false. The very passage produced in 
proof of fifteen Choreute furnishes conclusive evidence in 
favour of twelve, as we shall now proceed to shew. 

7. The Chorus in the Agamemnon represents a Su- 
preme Council’®, left by the Prince in administration of the 
realm during his absence’. Suspicious of Clytamnestra’s 
evil disposition and deeply affected by Cassandra’s predic- 
tions, this Company of Elders is filled with an anxious 
presentiment of the horrible event so nearly impending. On 
a sudden the death-cry of Agamemnon is heard from the 
interior of the palace (v. 1316 Well.): first of all one of 
the Elders draws the attention of the others to it; a second 
declares it is the very perpetration of the deed they dreaded ; 
a third proposes that they should hold a consultation upon 
it. Young men would instantly have hastened to the spot 
and forced their way in; but these old men, who with all 


3, Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 586. Eumen, 575. 
4. De Choro Eumen. Diss, I. δ. γερουσία. 
ὁ. See v. 820, 857. te κοινοῦσθαι βουλεύματα, V. 1320. 
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8. Thus in the above transaction there are evidently 
twelve Choreute; and the same number also: appears: in 
other: parts of the tragedy. ‘For instance, the Chorus in 
their conversation with Clytemnestra and Cassandra pre- 
ceding that transaction speak twelve times in Iambics (be- 
ginning at v. 1017); and afterwards, when the Gerontes 
become excited by prophetic phrenzy in proportion as the 
Prophetess returns to her self-possession, they sing (perhaps 
in pairs). six odes replete with emotion of a lyric character, 
in continuation of those sung by Cassandra, at first with 
and afterwards without Iambics (beginning at v. 1090). 
Thereupon each of the three principal Choreute holds a 
dialogue with Cassandra on. her gift of prophecy and on 
the purport of her predictions, each dialogue regularly 
commencing with four Iambic verses, and proceeding in 
single verses. And again, after the murder, the Chorus 
in dispute:with: Clytamnestra sings sia: Strophes and An- 
tistrophes, which are apparently portioned out to the indi- 
vidual members of it. 

9. Lastly, this accords exactly with our former assertion,. 
that the Gerontes: in the Agamemnon re-appear in) the Eume- 
nides in the character of Areopagites. For in all probability 
ZEschylus chose to have ¢welve Areopagites; as that was the 
favourite number for a, Council in the Heroic age. And this 
opinion is confirmed by the course of the proceedings in 
the balloting for Orestes, beginning at v. 700. Minerva 
there charges the Areopagites to rise from: their seats, take 
each: of them: a ballot from the Altar, and throw it into 
the Urn provided for the purpose. Now if we reckon from 
this point to that where the Goddess herself takes up the 
last ballot from the Altar, we shall find that Apollo and 
the Furies speak eleven times, an Iambic distich every time 
except the first and last. This makes ¢welve nearly equi- 
distant intervals or pauses, and there can be no doubt that 

H 
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attendant with her® (v. 956): therefore the Chorus com- 
posed of both must contain an even number; and as the 
Chorus of fourteen| appears to have been a special pecu- 
liarity in the Suppliants of Euripides (in which play there 
is good reason for assuming that number), we must in this 
instance also abide by the Chorus of ¢welve, among which 
number the closing Ode readily admits of being distributed. 
In the Seven against Thebes the demonstration is less 
concise than in the other instances: I will therefore merely 
state it here as my opinion, that this play ranks with those 
above mentioned with respect to the amount of its Chorus. 
But in the Choephore and the Euwmenides the number 
of the Chorus is not to be inferred, 85. ἃ matter of course, 
from that in the Agamemnon. Out of fifty Choreute: As- 
chylus might allot twelve to the first play and allow 
fifteen for each of the two following ones, thus leaving 
eight for the Satyric Drama, which are not too few to 
form a Chorus‘. Nay, in the Ewmenides, independently 
of the testimony cited above (ᾧ. 6), which there is no de- 
cided reason for rejecting in this case, every thing speaks 
in favour of the Chorus of fifteen. For in such of the 
Choral Odes as are Commatie (i.e. sung by single indi- 
viduals), seven distinct voices are frequently apparent ; 
which number is to be accounted for by the departure of 
the Leader, so that seven pairs remained, among whom 
the several Odes had to be divided. 

_ This must be made to appear by analysis of the several 
Odes: nevertheless I wish to draw attention here to one 
passage in the dialogue, in which this number seven very 
clearly presents itself, though in a way that, to our modern 

s. Reisig (Enarr, 2d. Col. v. 1908,) failed to perceive this circumstance, owing 
to his not viewing the Chorus as a whole, without regard to the particular cir- 
‘cumstances and feelings of the individuals composing it. Elmsley speaks most to 


the point on this subject in the Class. Journal, Vol. 1X, 4. xvit. p. 56. 
4 Pausan, v. 16, 2. 
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8 9. ere Na Cd 

10, 11 AaBe 

12, 13. λάβε 

14, 15. λαβέ. 


Of course this arrangement of the Poet’s is not to be 
viewed, as we may be apt to view it, in the light of a petty 
and oyerstudied conceit; but as the substratum of a vigorous 
and spirited dramatic effect. Imagine a wild, fierce howl, 
like that of a couple of hounds in a leash trained to give 
tongue in a harmonizing cry, running through the whole 
line of Furies with great rapidity and without interrupting 
the beat of the verse. 


b. Arrangement of the Chorus. 


11. In place of a lengthened disquisition I shall here 
give, from the statements of the Grammarians on the sub- 
ject, the arrangement of the Chorus of fifteen, the number 
of which it usually consisted in the subsequent period of 
dramatic art. The annexed figure exhibits the Chorus in 
two positions; the first, at its entrance by the side-passages 
of the Orchestra; the other, in its place in the centre of 
the Orchestra, about the Thymele. As the Thymele was 
derived from the Dionysian Altar around which the Cyclian 
Chorus executed its movements, it is natural to suppose 
its place to have been the centre of the Orchestra, as re- 
presented in the figure. But usually the Chorus stood 
nearer to the stage than to the amphitheatre’; therefore, 
between the Thymele and the Proscenium; and the lines 


1, Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 735. 
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Thymele itself. In fact he must needs be elevated above 
the other Choreuta to be enabled to converse over the heads 
of the other two ranks with the acting persons of the drama. 
LMNOP are the δεξιοστάται, right-hand men: FGHIK 
are the λαυροστάται, so called from their standing in the 
alley formed by the other two files. Being the least exposed 
to view, inasmuch as in all the evolutions of the Chorus 
they were covered by the other two files, they were natu- 
rally those on whom least attention and care were expended. 
Hesychius denotes nearly the same situation, perhaps GHI 
in particular, by the term ὑποκόλπιον τοῦ χοροῦ. The 
expressions πρωτοστάτης, δευτεροστάτης, &e. are not to 
be interpreted according to strict analogy as denoting the 
members of the first, second, ὅσο. στίχοι, but must be taken 
to mean the first, second, &c. in each στέχος : namely, 
AFL the πρωτοστάται, BGM the δευτεροστάται, &e. 
Hence Hesychius explains the πρωτοστάτης to be the first 
on the wing in battle-array (παρὰ τὸ κέρας τῆς παρατά- 
ξεως). The term Corypheus seems not always to be taken 
in the same sense, for in Plutarch® we find the Coryphei 
as the foremost opposed to the κρασπεδῖται as the hind 
most and most remote from them, which can scarcely denote 
any other than the rank AFL who were foremost in enter- 
ing. Whereas when Posidonius in Athenzus’ compares him 
who sits in the middle place of a ring with the Corypheus 
of a Chorus, he must plainly mean thé Hegemon; and this 
agrees with Demosthenes’s* expression of a Hegemon-Cory- 
pheus. Accordingly all five ἀριστεροστάται ABCDE, as 
being the foremost towards the audience in the stationary 
position of the Chorus, may be taken to be the Coryphei. 
The term Corypheus is always connected with the idea of 
one who stands at the head or front’. Hence to the Cory- 


ὁ. Sympos. v. 5, 1. ty. 152, 
Ss. & Mid. 583, 9. Aristoph. Plut. 4: 
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clined on benches, until one after another they wake, start 
up,-and take their places together on the stage. ΑἹ] this 
time the Chorus is not in its proper place, the Orchestra, 
but on the stage itself, the Proscenium: this is evident; 
for they are conceived to be within the Delphic Temple 
(y. 170), but the Orchestra represents the area in front of 
the building, as we shall endeavour to shew in the follow- 
ing section, when we treat of the local and scenic arrange- 
ments, In taking this their first position on the stage, the 
Hegemon probably is in the middle, the rest right and left, 
so that the one portion of them is nearer to Apollo’s 
station, the others to the place where the shade of Cly- 
temnestra appeared, which doubtless was as remote as 
possible from the eyes of the God Phebus Apollo, whose 
nature is abhorrent of such apparitions. This is perhaps 
the explanation to be given of the circumstance that in 
this Ode the first and second Antistrophes are addressed to 
Apollo, while the preceding Strophes rather depict the 
impression and feelings called forth by the apparition from 
the infernal world. The Choreute who sang the Anti- 
strophes perhaps stood fronting Apollo, the rest had been 
nearer to the shade of Clytaemnestra at her apparition. 
At last; however, they all unite in sentiments of hatred 
and revenge against Apollo and the object of his protect- 
ing care. 

In reference to its interior structure we have designated 
this Ode Κομματικά. The Odes, namely, of ancient Tra- 
gedy, diyide ‘themselves in general into two classes marked 
by a more important distinction than any other: that is to 
say, Odes of the entire Chorus, the chief of which are the 
Stasima; and Odes sung by individuals. The latter are 
either Odes sung by one or other of the Dramatis Persona 
alone, (τὰ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς, or μονῳδίαι); or Odes divided be- 
tween the acting persons and the Chorus, which are called 

I 
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taneously, but by individual members of it: and the number 
fourteen being assumed or known beforehand, the whole 
may readily be divided into portions corresponding to that 
number of voices, In the first Strophe it is plain that the 
words of the first speaker are interrupted by a second voice 
falling in, and are then resumed and continued. The same 
thing must be assumed, for symmetry’s sake, in the Anti- 
strophe, and may very well be so; for, since Apollo's re- 
ception of the fugitive parricide exhibits more of his frau- 
dulent nature (so the Furies deem it), than of his trampling 
upon the elder Deities, the first and third lines of the An- 
tistrophe cohere more closely than the second and third. 
The second and third Strophe and Antistrophe do not seem 
to admit of being apportioned in a symmetrical and pleasing 
manner to single voices; therefore, if we keep to the num- 
ber fourteen, we must assign each Strophe and Antistrophe 
to two voices conjointly*. 


Seconp Ope. V. 944. 


15. The Erinnyes in obedience to the injunction of 
Apollo quit his temple and disappear from the stage. The 
first Act concludes, without the possibility of a stasimon; 
for the Chorus, far from being able to assume a stationary 
posi ion in the Orchestra, is engaged in the pursuit of 


4. Observable in this Ode, (the metre of which is dochmiac, a rhythm expressive 
of violent passion) is the Tapexarahoys}. As far as has hitherto been made out 
‘on this obscure subject, the Paracataloge consists in a number of short syllables 
inserted in the midst of iambic and dochmiac rhythms, and uttered almost like 
prose (καταλογάδην) in a uniform suspensive tone of voice, thus forming a sort 
of climax to the seeming irregularity of those metres. Instances of such a Para; 
cataloge are v. 153, ὑπὸ φρένας, ὑπὸ λοβόν, and 189, περὶ πόδα, περὶ κάρα. Perhaps 
the same may be said of the syllables περίβαρυ, v. 1ὅδ, and ἀρόμενον, vy. 161, on 
the removal of which the verse forms a dochmius. In the former passage even, 
the Paracataloge, strictly taken, is reducible to the four syllables ὑπὸ φρένας. What 
follows is a Cretic. This Aschylean Paracataloge, seemingly formed on the model 
of the old Iambists, appears to have been very temperately used by our poet, com- 
pared with that of the later age of Tragedy. 
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into the dochmiac rhythm; in some cases, however, relapsing 
once more into Iambics. But as little can I doubt the 
antistrophie composition of the whole Ode, with the excep- 
tion of the prelude, (προῳδός): the antithetical adjustment 
‘is quite perceptible in the first pair of Strophes (247—253), 
and we have at least a glimpse of it in the subsequent pair, 
(254265). It is true we have, according to our arrange- 
ment of the text, a redundant dochmius in each division of 
the last Antistrophe, (ἢ τοκέας φίλους v. 261, and ἔνερθε 
χθονός ν. 264); which seems to disturb the antistrophic 
equilibrium. But when I consider not only the general 
correspondence of parts which pervades the whole, but in 
particular the energetic thought flashed upon Orestes like 
lightning in these few redundant syllables, I find no sup- 
position more probable than that the pair of voices which 
sang the correspondent portion of the Strophe fell in with 
the antistrophic pair at these supernumerary words, ἢ) 7o- 
xéas φίλους, and so again at ἔνερθε χθονός. 1 know indeed 
that no instance has hitherto been alleged of such a blend- 
ing of voices, but the same may be said of many other 
technical details of Greek dramatic art. 

On these several assumptions the Ode may without any 
violence be portioned out to fourteen voices; at the same 
time I do not mean to deny that other views may have 
something to recommend them‘. 

% This Ode bears some resemblance to the first section of the first Commos 
in Soph. (Ed, Col. v. 116. It is plain that the old men engaged in the search 
after CEdipus enter σποράδην, and expanding themselves in two lines sing in strophe 
and antistrophe, but evidently in separate divisions. ‘The first strophe and anti- 
‘strophe may perhaps best be apportioned between 2x3, and the second pair between 
3x4 voices, not reckoning the Anapests and the portions sung by CEdipus and 


Antigone, In the Odes of the Ed. Col. all is Commatic till the Parodos ἐυύππου, 
ξένε, τἄτδε χώρας, v. 608, Compare §. 16. 
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the original form of the Parodos, strictly so called; that is 
to say, of the entrance of the Chorus into the Orchestra 
drawn up in regular form, by rank and file. Subsequently 
the grand simplicity of these long marches, (which in A’schy- 
lus moreover are often very full of matter) fell into distaste. 
In consequence, either antistrophic odes were mixed up with 
the Anapests, as in the Antigone, or superseded them en- 
tirely: and from this deviation from the old procedure have 
arisen the difficulty and obscurity which now beset our con- 
ceptions of the Parodos*, At times, however, there was a 
recurrence to the simpler form of the elder Tragedy in this 
matter, as*in the Hecuba of Euripides. The time and rate 
of motion observed by the Chorus in singing off these Ana- 
pestic systems may perhaps be gathered from the circum- 
stance that the Gerontes in the Agamemnon sing 118 and 
in the Persians 123 double Anapasts in traversing the in- 


8, Not, however, to such a degree as to justify Hermann in calling that a 
Tidpodos which is in reality the first stasimon. ‘The passage of Aristot. Poet. 12, 7, 
Πάροδος μὲν ἡ πρώτη λέξις ὅλου χοροῦ, στάσιμον δὲ μέλος χοροῦ τὸ ἄνευ dva- 
παΐστον καὶ τροχαίου, which Tyrwhitt on the whole understood rightly, makes 

very clear that the Parodos was especially distinguished for the stasimon by 

and Trochees, that is, systems or longer verses of those metres. Hephast. 
π΄ ποιὴμ. €, 10, p. 128. π΄. σημείων c. 15, 3. p. 185. Gaisf, assigns to the Hdpodoy 
the unequally measured Anapestic systems. As instances of Πάροδοι I find the 
following adduced. Soph. 2d. Col. 668. ἐυύπιπου ξένε. El. 121. ᾧ wat, wat, Eur. El, 
167, ‘Ayauéuvovos. Orest. 140. σῖγα, σῖγα λεπτὸν ἴχνος ἀρβύλης (which is remark, 
“Pheniss, 210, Τύριον olde, See Plutarch an Seni. 3. Lysand. 15, Schol, 
op ad 1, Metr. Schol. Pheniss. 210, Hypoth. Esch. Pers. In the Prometheus 
the Parodos lies before the Ode στένω σε τᾶς, which is the first stasimon, Schol. Vesp, 
270. To add examples from the Comedians, Aristoph. Nub. v. 326. ἀέναοι Νεφέλαι, 
and Vesp. 230. χώρει πρόβαιν' ἐρρωμένως are described as Πώροδοι. Although these 
‘by no means all agree with each other, still the greater part of them serve to 
‘confirm the definition given by the Schol, Phan. 210. Idpodos δέ ἐστιν φδὴ χοροῦ 
βαδίζοντος, ἀδομένη ἅμα τῇ ἐσόδῳ. Strange, that Hermann complaining of the dearth 
of ancient authorities on this point, should have made so little use of those we do 
possess. Aristot, Poet. 12, 7. El. Doct. Metr. p. 724. As to Hermann’s assertion 
that these Anapests were only spoken, not sung, 1 look in vain for any proof of 
it, The probability is that the Anapests of the Parodos were chaunted in the 
manner of recitative, Such a mode of delivery might with equal propriety be called 
by the above cited Scholiast «dj, and by Aristotle λέξις. In like manner the dancing 
paces of the Parodos as ἐμβατήριοι are to be distinguished from those which are 
strietly χορεντικοί, Comp. Athenaus 1, p. 22. a. ᾿ 
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17. Now between these regular marches which accom- 
pany the ordinary entrance of the Chorus, and the Anapeests 
now under review, there is this difference. These latter are 
sung by the Chorus when already in the Orchestra, and now 
for ‘the first time falling into rank and file. In accordance 
with this object the Anapests themselves exhibit a peculiar 
structure. They resolve themselves into shorter verses, not 
indeed in all cases marked as such by a catalexis, but never- 
theless clearly defined by other signs of a close to the verse, 
as well as by the order and dependence of the several portions 
of the sense. The separation effected upon these principles 
gives of its ownself seven verses of the following dimensions : 


΄. i tt. Vv. vy. γι. ΥΨΠ. 
pentam. tetram. dim. ἰείταπη, ἅϊπι, ἰείταιυ, exam. 
catal. cat. cat. cat, cat, «cats cat. 


Here, in the first place, we have visibly the antithetic 
arrangement so frequently found in Anapestic systems on 
the larger scale; VI. answers to II., and V. to III, and 
the equipoise between VII. and I. is only disturbed by the 
addition of a double Anapwst. At the same time the number 
seven which appears in these verses, and the strongly marked 
interpunction between them all makes it not only conceivable 
but very probable that here as before we have the fourteen 
Choreute, omitting the Hegemon, singing in pairs. And if, 
further, it be considered that in falling into their places on 
the three lines of the Orchestra, the Choreute of one στοῖ- 
χος must needs have to move through a greater space than 
those of the next, and these again than those of the third, 
and that the Ode here sung by them as they are in the act 
of falling in presents us with verses of three different dimen- 
sions, (2, 4, 6 metres), the following view of the evolution 
offers itself with some degree of evidence in its favour. Con- 
ceive the persons of the Chorus to have previously formed 
into one line, nearly straight, in front of the thymele and 
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evolutions in their dance. - On that account the Ode is called 
“a magically binding hymn,” (ὕμνος δέσμιος). It therefore 
bears a certain analogy to the καταδέσεις of the ancients 
addressed to infernal Hermes, Earth, and similar divinities, 
with the object of devoting a person to destruction. This 
character is confirmed by the burden of the first strophe and 
antistrophe, ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ τεθυμένῳ, &C. Such a repetition of 
the particular passage which marks the proper object of 
the whole procedure, was usual in incantations and in songs 
of fate: so in the love-charm of Theocritus we have the 
perpetually recurring burden, "Ivy& ἕλκε τύ τῆνον ἐμὸν 
ποτὶ δῶμα τὸν ἄνδρα, and in the song of the Fates in 
Catullus’s Epithalamium of Thetis, ‘*Currite ducentes sub- 
temina, currite fusi.” No doubt the accompanying evolutions 
of the Chorus were directed towards the stage with a motion 
expressive of encompassing, confining, narrowing in; men’s 
own eyes beheld how the victim was arrested and entangled 
With mysterious bonds. 

The musical character of this Ode we must conceive to 
have been such as would work upon the mind with a kind 
of gloomy solemnity. The Cithara, which, as it was ma- 
nagéd by the Greeks, operated upon the Grecian tempera- 
ment in a way that always tended to composure, cheerfulness, 
or equanimity, is here silent; the αὐλοί alone are heard, the 
tones of which produce at, one time ecstacy, at another time 
delirium; and in all cases (such is the uniform judgment of 
antiquity) counteract the calm equipoise of thought and 
feeling: For assuredly that expression ἄλυρο; ὕμνος is not 
ἃ mere forni of speech, any more than the ἄλυροι ἔλογοι 
of Euripides, Iph. T. 147. Indeed we are certain we have 
here a purely aulodic and not a citharodic performance. 
(See Aristoph. Ran. 1263). Upon the same grounds as here 
the αὔλος is the sole accompaniment in a terrific scene of 
the Hercules Furens of Euripides, where Frenzy (personi- 
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(which was aulodic, and belonged to the enharmonic genus) 
was composed in the Phrygian mode: for the most compe- 
tent authorities’ derive it from the Phrygian musician 
Olympus; and though others differ as to the person of the 
inventor, all are agreed as to its Phrygian origin, That 
it is here sung by a Phrygian, that the singer himself de- 
seribes it as barbarian and ungrecian, and compares it to 
“a mournful song or dirge (atAwos) which the barbarians 
with Asiatic voice utter at the death of their kings”, (v. 1392), 
all these circumstances indicate the Phrygian kind of music. 
(9) We may claim as Phrygian the extant fragment 
of a Dithyramb of Pindar’s. The length of the Strophes,— 
a symptom of the approximation, even then, to that disso- 
lution of the antistrophic form which befel the Dithyramb 
at a later period, when it was altogether withdrawn from 
the Choruses, and given up to be performed by individual 
professors,—and also the multiplicity and peculiar character 
of the rhythms, indicate a different mode of music to any 
which Pindar has used in his Epinicia, in which it is well 
known only the Doric, Molian and Lydian are to be 
traced. ᾿ 
(8) A passage in the first Chorus of the Bacchie, v. 159, 
plainly shews it to have been an Ode sung to the flute, 
in the Phrygian mode. 
_ To go no further than these examples; out of the great 
variety of metres which present themselves to one’s notice 
in these Odes, what strikes us as particularly characteristic 
are the Cretics, especially the resolved Cretics or Paons‘, 
Let it be remembered, too, that these very rhythms are 
said to have found their way into the compositions of the 


x. In Plut. Mus. 7. 3. Etymol. Μ, 8. ve 

4. Comp. e. g. in the Bacch. λωτὸν ὅταν εὐκέλαδον ἱερὸς ἱερὰ παίγματα βρέμῳ 
σύνοχα φοίτασιν εἰς ὅρος et seq. In the most splendid passages we mect also 
with resolved Choriambi, as in the Pindarie Dithyramb Τὸν Βρόμιον τὸν ᾿ριβόαν 
πε καλέομεν γόνον ὑπέτων μὲν πατέρων μελπέμεν. 
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peculiarly apposite in the Νόμος ὄρθιος : the former is an 
Tambus (—-) the latter a Trochee (1) of twelve times, 
and therefore reckoning as four feet. Certainly these 
solemn long-drawn feet®, when combined with impetuous 
Cretics. and fleet Pons, were much better adapted to the 
enthusiastic Phrygian mode, delighting as it did in wild 
starts and contrasts, than to the purely symmetrical flow 
of the Doric. It is also known that the Pwon Epibatus”, 
a foot counting as ten times, was used by Olympus for: the 
Phrygian mode". The circumstance that the Νόμος ὄρθιος 
was connected, not indeed necessarily, (for the Cithara is 
sometimes used with it) but more commonly with flute 
music, and the fact that the deep-toned bent αὖλός, the 
Phrygian horn, was particularly used with it’, well accords 
with the representation here given. 

20. These data and inferences respecting the Phrygian 
mode, when applied to our, Chorus, leave scarcely a doubt 
as to its musical character. The passages in the, first 
Strophe, so plainly in the Orthian style, 

μᾶτερ ἃ μ᾽ Erixrés, ὦ | parep | 
and , Nak, ἀλαοϊσὶ καὶ δέδορκῦσιν | ποϊνάν | : 
again in the last Strophe, 

μένει rip εὖ} μῆχᾶνοι Te καὶ τᾶλεϊ | οἵ" κακῶν 

πὲ μνημῦνξς | σξἕμνάι | 
and λαχη θεων διχοστατουντ᾽ ἀνηλιῳ | λάμπᾷ 
the. Cretic periods following the former, and the turbulent 
Pons at the close of the first and second Strophes—all 
this palpably evinces the Phrygian mode. It also appears 
from Euripides'® and the fragments of the later Dithyrambs, 
that repetitions of the same word and the jingle of homeo- 


9. Arist. Quint. p. 38. 98. 10, Id, Ibid, a, Plut. Mus, 33. 
at, Lucian Bacch, 4. 1s. Comp. Aristoph, Ran, 1315, 
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it does not warrant the inference that the Chorus in a Sta- 
simon was motionless as well as stationary®, for in that case 
the Chorus in the most and longest of the Odes sung by 
it would, I might almost say, renounce its very nature, 
xopévew. But just 45. the old Cyclian Chorus, as described 
onthe shield of Achilles in the Hiad, revolved in the dance 
now right, now left, like a potter’s wheel’; so the. anti- 
strophic movement of a Chorus is to be conceived as such 
that, while the individual members change places, the whole 
occupies one and the same portion of space. For this very 
reason it was that the old Masters of Tactics gave the 
name of “the Choral evolution” (χόρειος ἐξελυγμός) to 
that evolution of a Lochos, by which the foremost came 
to be hindmost, and vice versa, while the Lochos as a whole 
did not leave its place. Hence it may be inferred with 
a considerable degree of certainty that in the Strophe of 
the Choral Dance, (just as in the Lochos), the mpwro- 
στάται AFL passed in a curved line to the position EKP; 
the δευτεροστάτοι BGM to DIO; and at the same time 
the κρασπεδίται EKP to AFL, and the Choreute DIO 
to BGM; all which was reversed in the Antistrophe. 
The Choreute, who from their first occupation of the 
Orchestra stood face to face, ἀντιπρόσωποι ἀλλήλοις στάν- 
πές, now moved to meet each other from either side,;in 
such a way as to answer and imitate each others’ move- 
_ ments’, at first continually approaching each other, then 
passing, and at last changing places. A Chorus, fixed 
6. Boeckh on the Antigone, 2nd Dissertation, p. 51. 
τι Il, xvrt. 599. See Mar. Victoreus, p. 2501. Putsch. Euanth. de trag. et 
2) Etym. M. 5. v. προσόδιον. Schol. Pind. ΟἹ. p. 11. Boeckh, Schol. Eur. Hee. 
647. In these onies we have it continually remarked that the movement which 
in the Strophe was towards the right, in the Antistrophe was repeated towards the left. 
τς, Hephast. π᾿ romp. 14. p. 181. Comp. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 512. 


9 This is the meaning of ἀντιστοιχεῖν in Xenoph. Anab. v. 4, 12. comp. Sympos. 
2, 20. Stivern on the Knights of Aristoph. p. 102, (German). Kolster de Parabasi, 
pls.” 
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the:time of the syllable preceding, thereby lengthening it. 
Words so situated would thus acquire a quite peculiar em- 
phasis and ponderosity in the delivery; and accordingly it 
is found that the words in these very places are often 
peculiarly energetic. rovde μῇ [τροκτονου, eyepa|qa συ- 
νάρμοσει, παθεα προσμενει roxev| ow peta τ᾽ αὖθις ἐν 
Χρονῳ, may serve as examples. I do not know whether 
this remark may not contribute towards the solution of the 
question concerning the ground of the difference observable 
in the manner of connecting rhythmical orders into Choral 
yerses.; I mean the question why Trochaic and Logacdic 
orders, which can scarcely be imagined to form whole verses 
of themselves, often stand loose and insulated, and then 
again in certain places are found closely combined by means 
of a word running over into the following order. | That 
the Poet’s aim in such places was to acquire a’ peculiar em- 
phasis for a particular passage, I at least have often sensibly 
perceived: and scarcely any where more forcibly than in 
the Chorus of the Agamemnon at the words cdi |vwv and 
τἃ] τας; v. 707, 717. More especially as their exact cor- 
respondence in the same place of the Strophe ‘and «Anti- 
strophe gives them the appearance of being, as it were, 
the ‘two opposite poles on which the whole idea revolves. 
What mind would ‘not be forcibly struck by the relation 
in the Strophe, how the young lion-whelp (Aegisthus) is 
brought up in the house like a dog, caressed by all and 
fawning upon all? , 
πολέα δ᾽ eax’ ἐν ἀγκάλαις  νεοτρόφου τέκνου δίκαν, 
φαιδρωπὸς ποτὶ χεῖρα cdi νων ἐν “γαστρὸς ἀνάγκαις. 

And then the contrast in the Antistrophe, of the grown-up 
lion no longer concealing his native thirst of blood: 


ἄμαχον ἄλγος οἰκέταις | μέγα σίνος πολυκτόνον, 
ἘΣ dasSuiepeds τιν “ἃ ἢ ταν δόμοιν προσεθρέφθηρ 
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Srxru Opr, V..748. Seventu ΟΡῈ, V. 801. 


24. In the two preceding Odes the tone of feeling in 
the Erinnyes was still suspensive and wavering. Now that 
Orestes has gained his cause in the Areopagus, it mounts 
once more into frantic rage: breaking off from the regular 
rhythms, they burst out into an Ode evidently Commatic in 
its nature, and accompanied with very wild movements, as 
one may see from the very metres employed. They are 
dochmii, a metre expressive, according to circumstances, either 
of sorrow or of joy, but almost always of violently excited feel- 
ings. Here also we have plainly an occurrence of bacchii, 
a metre seldom used in Tragedy on account of its unrhythmical 
character. In the first Ode not only the matter but the form 
in respect of the interspersed iambic verses indicates three 
voices, perhaps those of the three Protostate. The second 
Ode, which consists almost entirely of short and unconnected 
ejaculations of extreme fury, may be distributed among seven 
voices. The repetition of the same Ode indicates the dogged 
pertinacity with which they persist in the feelings to which 
they had already given vent, and of their utter heedlessness 
of Minerva’s attempts to soothe them in her replies. 


Exonrn (V. 876), Nixon (V. 916), TextH (V. 950), Ovzs. 


25. At last the’ goddess has succeeded in appeasing the 
frantic Erinnyes. Now comes the third Stasimon (no Trae 
gedy of Atschylus has fewer than three), consisting of three 
pairs of Strophes, insulated indeed in respect of time by the 
intervening Anapests sung by Minerva, but nevertheless 
retaining the independent and composed character of a Sta- 
simon, there being no reference in the Ode to the matter 
expressed in those Anapmsts, and the Strophes and Anti- 
strophes following regularly in three pairs, The Ode, which 
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26. Tue play of the Eumenides was acted in the large 
stone Theatre near the Temple of Dionysus. The erection of 
this Theatre was commenced in Ol, 70. 1, but the building 
was not completed till about Ol. 100, during the financial 
administration of Lycurgus. But a Theatre might, in the same 
manner as an ancient Temple, or a Gothic Church, be used 
for centuries without being quite completed; and we  cer- 
tainly have no authority for supposing that the productions 
of ‘the great tragedians still continued to be exhibited in a 
wooden structure, whilst even the insignificant Epidaurus 
had obtained from the hands of Polycletus, a contemporary 
of Phidias, a magnificent Theatre of stone. 

“The Athenian Theatre, which was erected at the time 
above mentioned and had given rise to scientific investigations 
by the most distinguished experitiental philosophers of the 
Périclean age, Anaxagoras and Democritus, was no doubt 
the original model of the Greek Theatre described by Vitru- 
vius; and’ this can be proved in detail. Accordingly, for 
information about the general plan of the whole structure, 
and about the divisions of the Orchestra, Stage and Amphi- 
theatre, and so on, we may refer our readers to the works 
of “Genelli and other Germans, who with much taste and 
erudition have reduced the rules and statements of Vitruvius 
into a connected form. The only peculiarity in the exhi- 
bition of the Eumenides was the arrangement of the Stage 
(called by the Greeks Προσκήνιον and Aoyetov; the term 
Προσκήνιον being used to denote the space in front of the 
σκηνή, and the term λογεῖον, or more anciently ᾿Οκρέβας, 
being applied to the wooden platform raised above the level 
of the Orchestra.) 
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Hereupon: the \Priéstess retires into the’Temple, but 
presently returns in’ horror, and after describing'the impres- 
sion of the sight she had» beheld there, quits the stage. 
ὅν Ammediately after!is seen the interior of the sanctuary 
exposed ‘to ‘view.’\'The ‘very’ Adyton,' the occult abode: of 
prophecy‘, is\displayed before the eyesiof the spectators. The 
locality of this Adytum is precisely defined by the’ term 
ὀϊιφωλός (arth’s-navel), whichso\ often occurs. ~The'-Pyt 
thoness beheld Orestes sitting on the Omphalus (40): hence 
the’ Furies call it “a seat dripping with murderer's blood 
from top to bottom, a'seat which (by the reception of Orestes 
into.the Temple) had ‘contracted the abominable pollution 
of blood” (158). In the time of Auschylus and Pindar this 
Omphalus ‘was situated in the Adytum’ of the Temple} and 
upon it sat the golden images'of the two eagles, which, ac- 
cording to the legend, being let fly fromthe east and ‘west 
had met» here: but it was afterwards removed from the 
penetralia,' and’ in the time of Pausganias' was in the front 
‘court of {πὸ Temple’. We are indebted to modern Arche= 
ology for:our present exaét’ knowledge of the shape of this 
White “Stone, as Pausanias calls it; for ‘the semi-circular 
or semi+oval object; which so frequently occurs in relievos, 
coins;and | vase-paintings, ‘and was till. lately regarded, 
though! without any good/reason;"as a portion οὔ thé! Tri- 
pod,» has recently: been discovered ‘tobe the Omphalus «in 
question’: In consequence of this discovery it is now found 
that numerous ρου κβ΄ of “Sculpture, which could not be 
properly understood before, -are-intended’ to represent “the 
God sitting on the Omphalus at the centre of the Earth,” 


6. μαντικοὶ μυχοί, v. 171. 
7. This point of the Delphic Antiquities has been accurately investigated and 
explained by Dissen (Pind. Pyth. ry. 4), and by Brinsted in his work ‘Travels 
in Greece’ (German). 
4. The author of this discovery is Passow (Béttiger's “Archiiologie und 
Kunst,” St, 1. p. 158). 
M 
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‘There are two ways in which the interior of the Temple, 
with its assemblage of persons, might be thus suddenly 
disclosed to view. One of these methods has been already 
proposed by a Scholiast*, and among the Moderns by 
Béttiger®, (an Antiquarian of high merit for his acquaint- 
ance with the ancient stage): I mean the ἐξώστρα or 
ἐκκύκλημα. 

᾿Εξώστρα or ἐκκύκλημα (the latter expression is much 
more usual) denotes the platform or small wooden stage, 
which, in passages of the Drama where the interior’ of a 
house had to be exposed to the spectator’s view, was pushed 
or wheeled forward’ through the great portal in the stone 
sereen (σκηνή) at the back of the stage, and afterwards 
wheeled back’ when the interior had to be again withdrawn 
from view. The following decided instances of the employ= 
ment of the Eccyclema occur in the old Tragedians, and may 
serve to shew in what cases this machinery was applicable. 
_ () In the Agamemnon (vy. 1345) there is suddenly 
displayed to view (evidently by means of the Eccyclema): 
the royal bathing apartment, with the silver laver, the corpse 
enveloped in the fatal garment, and Clytemnestra, be- 
sprinkled with blood and holding in her hand the reeking 
weapon, - stilh standing with haughty mien over her murs 
dered victim. 

(2) In the Choephorar the same bathing apartment is 
exhibited to view (ν. 967). Here likewise it is drawn out 
through the central door in the stage-screen; and on this. 
oceasion the Scholiasts notice the Eccyclema. Orestes is 
seén standing over the corpses of Clytemnestra and Aigis- 
thus, holding in his hands the fatal garment *. 


4. In Eumen, y. 64: cf. on v. 47. 

5, De Deo ex Machina, p.9. Furien-maske, p. 98. 6. ἐκκυκλεῖν, 

7. εἰσκυκλεῖν, Pollux rv. 128. Schol, Acharn, 407, Eustath. on Il, p. 976, 15, 

Ὁ. Clytamnestra comes out by the doorway to the right, the γυναικεῖαι πύλαι, 
and is led off by Orestes into the main building through the central doorway. 
‘The door to the right belongs to the second actor, who is evidently Clytemnestra. 
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(8) In the Hippolytus (818) Theseus bids throw open 
the doors of the palace, in which Phedra has hanged -her- 
self: thereupon, no doubt by means of ,an Eccyclema, | the 
corpse is seen stretched on a couch, with the fatal. letter 
attached to the hand. ' 
» (9) In the) Medea, v. 1314, where Jason is about to 
force open the doors of the palace, the Colchian Enchantress 
appears aloft (probably on an elevated Eceyclema), standing 
in the chariot presented ,.to her by, Helios: in it are also 
the corpses of her children}. . i f 
«29, All these instances of the Eccyclema ‘agree in one 
particular, which is,,that the scenes brought before the eyes 
of the spectators are. such as would naturally take. place 
within doors. Accordingly, the Eccyclema is not employed 
inseases where it would be quite as easy and proper for the 
persons who are the subjects of such scenes to come jout; to 
yiew from the stage-doors: wherever we find, it employed, 
it is invariably where the nature! of the case makes it un- 
avoidable. It is only when. the persons or objects are 
unable of themselves to come out, that, the spectator. is in 
ἃ manner, conducted in. In every one of the instances aboye 
given it is a scene of murder or bloody wounds, which the 
Eceyclema brings into;view: most of them exhibit groups 
ef the living, and dead, arranged no doubt according to the 
rules of Art; for it is certain that in no other department 
did the Drama approximate so nearly to.the province of 
‘Sculpture asin the Eccyclema. ᾿ς. 2 τ. uy 
τς, Hence it appears that.in the scene under consideration 
the Eccyclema, would, from the very nature of the case, haye 
been..a very unusual phenomenon ;, but still more so, when 
we,,consider the..great number of persons, who would have 
wil) Yo : pin ἐν "ἡ 


τ αν These instances of Eccyclemas ought to be compared, for the sake of per 
splcaity, with those of Comedy; ¢. g. Aristoph. Nub, 293, «Scholl. Equit, 1151, Be 
Achar. 407, c. Scholl: 
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éourt (the ‘Avdy) of the Pythian Temple: the altar of the 
Prophetic Deities stood there. We must conceive a few 
columns in front of the stage giving it the character of a 
Temple. It will be seen that this arrangement answers 
perfectly well for the whole play. 

All the preceding elucidations are founded on the hypo- 
thesis, that after the conclusion of the prologue the interior 
of the Temple together with the Furies is rendered visible 
in some way or other. This supposition forces itself upon 
us as a necessary and natural one, and indeed is generally 
received’, except by Genelli*, who has quite a different 
conception of the whole scene. His idea is that the whole 
seene between Clytemnestra and the Furies takes place at 
the back of the screen. He supposes the Adytum of the 
Temple to be there; and that after the Ode beginning, 
᾿Ιοὺ, ἰοὺ, πόπαξ, the Furies rush one by one through the 
centre door upon the stage. Now there can be no doubt 
that the effect produced on the auditors by individual sounds 
and broken exclamations from the concealed interior of a 
tent or chamber, is very striking ; but the dialogue between 
Clytemnestra and the slumbering Chorus is not at all of © 
that description; and we may be sure A’schylus was but 
little disposed to deprive the spectators of so striking a sight 
as that presented in the highly tragic figure of the royal 
apparition pointing to the bloody wound in her breast, 
and the Furies starting conyulsively and fiercely in their 
sleep. 

30. Between v. 225 and v. 226 there is a, long pause, 
First Orestes, then the Chorus, and lastly Apollo, have 
each left the stage. Then all at once we are transported 


ταν Itis also A. W. v. Schlegel’s opinion. See his History of Dramatic Poetry.— 

Only Schlegel thinks the Furies are seen first of all, before'they start up, merely 
‘through the open doors of the Temple; but this latter hypothesis cannot be satis- 
factorily reconciled with the arrangement of the ancient Stage, nor with the pro~ 
gtess of the play. 2, ‘Theater von Athen, p. 218, 
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that could be designated by so general a title. ‘Therefore 
from v. 226 the stage represents the Temple, or at least, 
if not the actual edifice, the sacred precincts of the Temple 
of Minerva Polias on the Athenian Acropolis. The Chorus, 
now in the Orchestra, is conceived to be in the front-court 
of this Temple. It is also in the Orchestra, certainly not 
on the stage, that the Areopagites subsequently make their 
appearance: in fact they must have taken their seats under 
the Amphitheatre, in the semi-circular curve of the Orchestra. 
For it is evidently the Poet’s design to comprize the Areo- 
pagus and the assembled Athenians as a whole, and as 
such they are addressed in common by Minerva in her in- 
auguration-speech. At this the first trial for murder at 
Athens a public assembly* is conceived to be present, just 
as in the courts of the Homeric Gerontes; and the Goddess 
by the voice of the herald and blast of the trumpet enjoins 
silence during the sitting of the court (536). On this oc- 
casion'no doubt, actual blasts of the trumpet pealed through 
the Theatre, and the herald’s cry, ᾿Ακούετε ew, was heard, 
as in court. The public assembly could not possibly be 
represented by a crowd of people on the stage, or in the 
Orchestra: the Athenians actually assembled and present in 
the Theatre are the people addressed on this occasion. | And 
the finest way of exhibiting this conception would be to 
make the Areopagites, as we have supposed Aischylus to 
have made them, take their seats on stools in the Orchestra, 
immediately under the tiers of seats in the Amphitheatre. 
In that case, immediately above them sat the actual Βουλή, 
to whom the lowest tier of seats* was appropriated; and 
above these the densely crowded mass of the Athenian popu- 
lation, rising tier above tier in wider and wider semi-circles. 
Opposite to them, like an orator on the Βῆμα, is. stationed 
the majestic figure of Minerva, who organizes the court of 


4. ‘The λαοί or ew. δ. τὸ βουλεῦτικόν. 
Ν 
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a bold and skilful pencil, was in all probability put in re- 
quisition for this very trilogy of Alschylus. At all events 
the painting must have been the more accurate, as the 
Athenians here beheld on the stage the identical objects 
they were accustomed to see but a few steps distant, only 
under a less antique aspect. That there was no danger of 
the solemn and exalted impression of tragic poetry suffering 
from) this cause, we may be sure from the enthusiasm, 
heightened by Faith and Fiction, with which the Greeks 
were wont to regard their native land and all the sacred 
abodes of their home. With them Reality was blended with 
Legend into a majestic Whole. 

From this point to the end of the play the scene ve- 
mains in and about the Temple’ of Minerva Polias. It is 
from thence also that the procession afterwards sets out, to 
conduct ‘the Furies to their sanctuary between the citadel 
and Areopagus. The female attendants of the Temple form 
part of this procession (978). 

The altar’ in the Orchestra, required in the first portion 
of the play, is also necessary in this second larger section, 
because it is from the altar that the Areopagites take the 
ballots. The images of the Delphic Deities exhibited upon 
it-in the first part of the play might easily be removed or 
withdrawn by a simple ‘contrivance from the view of the 


spectators. 
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continually in danger of confounding Heroes with Heroines, 
unless where the old equestrian Chlamydes are thrown over 
the long, bright-coloured tunics, or weapons added, or the 
masks characterized by some marked difference. 

We must. always bear this general Costume in mind, 
when’ we feel disposed to wonder why the Ancients, with 
their singular reluctance to increasing the number of actors, 
chose to have different and often very different parts acted 
by one and the same individual: it must be remembered 
that with them there was no need of such a complete 
change of dress as modern principles and taste require. We 
look for illusion from first to last: the Ancients always re- 
mained, and wished to remain, conscious that the whole was 
a Dionysian Entertainment. Ἵ 

τ 38, It isa well known fact that in his earlier plays 
Aschylus employed only two Actors; the one (called the 
Πρωταγωνιστής) performing the main characters, (i.e. those 
which most abound in outward or inward πάθος), the other 
(the Δευτεραγονιστής)» acting the more quiet and subordi- 
nate parts. Thus we find it in the Persians, the Seven, 
against Thebes, the Srppliants. In the Prometheus there 
is a third actor (an innovation introduced by Sophocles), 
only however in the prologue.| But in the trilogy of the 
Agamemnon, Choephore, and Eumenides, we find a third 
actor throughout; a circumstance well known to the An- 
cients, (Schol. Choeph. 892), and not to be doubted by any 
attentive reader. The distribution of the parts in. our tri- 
logy was nearly as given in the following arrangement, which 
on the whole is pretty certain: whatever is doubtful is marked 
with a note of interrogation. It is taken for granted that 
where the same character recurs in the successive plays, it 
was performed by the same actor, 
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(2) Clytemnestra: probably in the same robe of state 
she wore in the preceding play, only more sombre and 
shadow-like. No doubt her breast is bare, and the’ bloody 
wound visible near the neck (v. 103. 562)‘. 

(3) Pythoness: in a long’ dress such as was worn by 
Priests or Prophets, consisting chiefly in a tunic falling in 
straight folds*, not interrupted by a girdle. Also a laurel- 
wreath on her head (μαντεῖα στέφη), and a sceptre in her 
hand (Agam. 1238). The mask expresses age. 

(4) Minerva: ‘in the long πέπλος, with the Agis and 
Helmet. The gis does not ‘sit close’ on the breast, as 
usually exhibited in works of art subsequent to the age of 
Phidias, but is much larger and hangs over the left shoulder 
down the arm, as may plainly be seen on the statues of 
the Goddess in the earlier style’. In her passage over the 
sea Minerva spread her Aigis to the breeze like a sail 
(v. 382). This AMgis-sail however, in A¥schylus’s bold in- | 
vention, answered in a manner the purpose of wings to the 
steed-drawn chariot in which the Goddess is described as 
driving on the stage (vy. 383). Aischylus took especial de- 
light in introducing striking figures upon the stage; but in 
what way he managed such matters it would be useless to 
enquire further’. 

4 'Oploarddios.—Pethaps she also wore the dypnvoy mentioned above, §. 37. 

s. A trait in the legend, preserved alike in Poetry and Art, represents Clytem- 
nestra extending her breast to her son as he is about to murder her. (Choeph. 883. 
ef, §24. Eur. Or. 520. 852. El. 1215. Euphor. Fragm. 51. M. and the Vatican Relievo 
explained by Heeren.) 

6. For instance, the Aginetic and Herculanean Statues (Millingen Anet, Uned. 
Monuments, Ser. 11. pl. 7. Compare Raoul-Rochette Orestéide, pl. 35, p. 119.) 
and the Athenian Terra Cotta in Brindsted, Voy. dans la Grice, Liv. 11, pl. 42. 
p. 170. 

1. Nevertheless I will just remark that the idea expressed in κατηρεφῆ πόδα 
(ν. 284.) was no doubt visibly manifested. In the ancient ἅρμα the Charioteer 
stood in a stooping posture, as shewn in numerous specimens of Ancient Sculp- 
ture: so that with female Charioteers the dress falls over the feet. (See, for in- 
stance, Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, vol. II. ch. 1. pl. 20.) On the contrary, when 


combating on foot, Pallas plants her left leg straight in advance, τίθησιν ὀρθὸν πόδα, 
as exhibited on the Panathenaie Vases. 
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(5) Apollo: in a long gay-striped tunic with sleeves, 
and a light mantle hanging from the shoulders down the 
back. This dress formed part of the Pythian Costume worn 
by the Citharcedi in the Delphic Games. In the first scene 
he holds a bow in his left hand. | 

(6) Hermes: a mute character, but certainly not in- 
visible, as many suppose. The Chlamys and Petasus, like 
Orestes; and a herald’s staff in his hand. 

The Costume of the Chorus need not be described here, 
as we shall have occasion to speak of it by and by in 
our enquiry into the meaning of the Chorus: and besides, 
X Bottiger has investigated the subject very fully in his learned 
Dissertation on the ‘ Mask of the Furies”. 


SECOND DISSERTATION. 


ON THE PURPORT AND COMPOSITION OF THE PLAY. 


I. POLITICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


A. STATE OF AFFAIRS AT ATHENS. 


35. Or all the ancient Tragedies extant, there is none 
in which the Mythic and the Political, the development of 
an occurrence in the Heroic Age and the reference to cir- 
cumstances and events in contemporary public life, are so 
intimately blended as in the Eumenides. Not only is the 
mythological texture of the play pervaded by political allu- 
sions, as it were fine threads discernible only by the more 
scrutinizing eye, but the whole treatment of the Mythos 
withal so turns upon political Institutions deemed of para- 
mount importance in those times, that by yielding oneself 
up to the impression of the Poem, one may for a while fancy 
the populace assembled in the Theatre to be an Ecclesia 
convened for the purpose of deliberating on matters of state 
and law. The speech in which Minerva inaugurates the 
Council of Areopagus is at the same time a popular 
harangue, a δημηγορία, clearly pervaded by a design of in- 
culcating upon the people that they should leave the Areo- 
pagus in possession of its ancient well-founded privileges, and 
warning them against innovations which must inevitably issue 
in unbridled democracy. 

The Areopagus, although no longer an exclusive cor~ 
poration of caste, now that every Athenian citizen had become 
eligible to the office of Archon, and Archon to that of Areo~ 
Ppagite, was nevertheless of momentous importance to the 
aristocracy at that «ra of rampant democracy; and that on 
many accounts. The office was for life; the members few 
in number; the Council had lost little of its vast influence; 
it maintained within itself a high tone of sentiment, which 
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adorned and dignified it; a reflection which Isocrates’ dilates 
upon with his wonted diffuseness. 

36. Diodorus places this occurrence, as contemporary 
with the A’gyptian war, under Ol. 80, 1; But as that his- 
torian, in his unfortunate style of narrative, which follows 
neither the pragmatical nor the annalistic method, but a con- 
fused mixture of both, comprizes in the same year the events 
of subsequent years as far down as Ol. 81, 1, we cannot be at 
all sure thatthe attack of Ephialtes on the Areopagus occurred 
precisely in Ol. 80, 1. Judging from the impression con- 
. veyed by our tragedy, which we know for certain was 
exhibited in the 7th or 8th month of Ol. 80, 2. (either at 
the Lensa, or at the great Dionysia,) we are led to believe 
that the conflict was at that time still undecided, and that 
hopes were still entertained of being able to rescue the Areo- 
pagus from the degradation with which it was threatened. 
I cannot conceive it possible that A’schylus would have put 
into the mouth of the National Goddess herself the decla- 
ration, i 


ἔσται δὲ καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ᾿Αυγείῳ στρατῷ 
ἀεὶ δικαστῶν τοῦτο βουλευτήριον (v. 653, 4.), 


if the occurrences of the preceding months had belied the 
assertion, if the Arecopagus had at the very time almost en- 
tirely ceased to be a high Court of Judicature. Had that 
been the case, how could the Poet have made the Goddess 
repeatedly declare that her Institution was founded for ali 
time? (v. 462. 542.) In the sequel there is to be sure an 


5. Areopagit. §. 50. sqq. q 
6. I find nothing adverse to my opinion in θεσμὸν τὸν : θεσμὸν is predicate 
of the object τὸν, τὸν by the Greek idiom being attracted by the predicate; so that 
the meaning is “this as a Thesmos.” The sense of y. 542 is this: it behoves, 
first, the whole city to all eternity (i. e. the citizens actually present, in the play 
conceived as future) to attend to my θεσμοί, and next, that these should be attended 
to for the purpose of settling the dispute between the present parties, Orestes and 
the 
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a tone οἵ. triumphant confidence concerning the Areopagus, 
as could not have been grounded on a forlorn hope that the 
psephism might yet be thrown out, or (even if it had passed) 
that the law might be repealed by impeaching the mover 
of it. 

his period must be regarded as the Epoch in which 
the opposite parties, after a long fostering of mutual hatred, 
strained their powers on either side to the utmost, and tried 
every possible means to turn the scale of victory in their 
own favour; as a crisis in which the political ulcer came to 
a head, and discharged the morbid matter which had been 
so long gathering. Little as we are acquainted with the 
internal history of Athens at this period, the little we do 
know of it directly implies such party-strifes running to 
the very highest, The movements against the Areopagus 
are beginning: Cimon returns from Laconia with the Athe- 
nian army, which fancies itself contemptuously rejected and 
deeply aggrieved by the Spartans: under such untoward 
circumstances Cimon, the aristocrat and friend of the Spartans, 
has but little influence with the people; they even carry their 
resentment against Sparta so far as to dissolve the long-esta- 
plished confederacy with that State, and immediately form a 
Jeague with her hereditary enemies, the Argives and the 
‘Thessalians; Cimon himself is expelled by ostracism, pro- 
bably at the very time when the degradation of the Areo- 
agus was resolved upon: the Spartans, however, defeat the 
Athenian army in a pitched battle at Tanagra, and the 
oligarchie party, being again elevated by that victory, has 
recourse even to treacherous means in its endeavours to 
overthrow the democracy. ‘The nocturnal assassination of 
Ephialtes seems to have some connexion with these machina- 
tions: however, the actual perpetrators of the deed were 
never detected; just as though the very Furies had felt 
themselves disparaged by the degradation of the Areopagus, 
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is concerned*: I allude particularly to the assertion that 
Ephialtes did actually deprive the Areopagus of the juris- 
diction in cases of homicide (δίκας φονικάς). For in the 
first place, this. was really the most important part of 
its’ jurisdiction, nearly the whole of which, according to 
Plutarch, it lost at that conjuncture; and moreover, it gave 
the Areopagus, especially in times of civil commotions and 
riots, considerable political authority, the very thing of 
which Ephialtes wanted to deprive it. In the next place, 
it was scarcely possible to sever a portion only from that 
jurisdiction, because whatever could be detached from it 
had already been transferred to other courts, namely those 
of the Ephete: at the same time it is very likely that cer- 
tain actions for impiety (ἀσέβεια), which also came under 
the cognizance of the Areopagus and were of a more limited 
and definite nature, were left to its decision’. Furthermore, 
Lysias* says, about sixty or eighty years later, that in the 
time of the Judges to whom his oration is addressed the 
Areopagus was reinstated in its hereditary right of decision 
in actions for homicide, and that it was still in possession of 
that privilege. Lastly, (and this evidence is quite as con- 
elusive and convincing as any historical datum), it is. pal- 
pably the design of Aischylus to support the Areopagus 
in its authority in actions for bloodshed; consequently it 
must have been in this quarter that its rights were attacked. 
It is true he also dwells much upon the circumstance, that 
this court of judicature is at the same time a deliberative 

2. Cf, Boeckh. Prowm, Ind. Lect. 1826-27, 1828-29. Corp. Inserip. 1. p. 896. 

5. Euripides's distrust and fears of the Areopagus as the Guardian of Religion 
(Aristot. Rhet. 111. 15.) do not fall within the latter years of his life, when that 
‘Yfree-thinking Poet was in a measure converted, as I think we, may iufer from the 
Bacche, 

4. Orat. de Cade Eratosth. §. 30. αὐτῷ τῷ δικαστηρίῳ τῷ ἐξ Ἀρείου πάγου, 
ᾧ καὶ πάτριόν ἐστι καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀποδέδοται τοῦ φόνου πὰς δίκας δικάζειν, διαῤῥήδην. 


εἴρηται τοῦτον μὴ καταγινώσκειν φόνου. 1 cannot understand this passage in any 
other sense than that I have given. 
io 
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our Poet with delight (v. 489, 544.) in comparison with 
the exploits of Themistocles, whereas Herodotus’s account 
of the affair (v111. 95) implies that it nowise deserved to 
have so great a stress laid upon it. Again, in the same 
play it is said (v. 341) that men are the safeguard of a city, 
and not walls (ἀνδρῶν “γὰρ ὄντων ἕρκος ἐστὶν ἀσφαλές), a 
sentiment which stands in opposition to the opinion of The- 
mistocles, whose schemes required that Athens, and espe- 
cially the  Peireus, should be fortified in the strongest 
manner possible. But the Poet's political bias is still more 
clearly marked in the Seven against Thebes, which was 
acted it is true after the Persw*, but still during the life- 
time. of Aristides, probably about ΟἹ. 77. It is well-known 
that the beautiful verses on the wise and virtuous Amphi- 
araus were universally applied by the audience to Aristides", 
and there is not a doubt that in this animated and glowing 
portrait Aischylus was inwardly elevated by the thought of 
that “just” man. Now Amphiaraus is placed among a set 
of overbearing, boastful, and ambitious men, and exhibited 
as the only excellent character of them all, one whose heart 
gives birth to honest desires and resolutions, and whose wont 
is to utter what is right or hold his peace (y. 601). But 
even this virtuous man cannot escape ruin, inasmuch as he 
is leagued with such a worthless set and has for his fellow- 
citizens a race of men who hate the stranger and despise 
the Gods, 


ξυμπολίτης 
ἐχθροξένοις τε καὶ θεῶν ἀμνήμοσι (ν. 587). 


Such, no doubt, in ΤΕ ΒΟΥ] ΒΒ view was the station 
then occupied by Aristides in juxta-position with the grasp- 
ing and unconscientious party of Themistocles, whose pro- 
jects obviously extended to the subjugation of the rest of 


2, Vid. Schol. Aristoph, Ran, v, 1048, 
5, Plut, Aristid, 3, ᾿Αποφθέγμ. βασιλ, p. 116. Hutten, 
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whose now) democratised constitution and rooted enmity to 
Sparta greatly recommended it as an Ally in such times® 
The sea-port towns of the Peloponnese, which lay opposite to 
Athens, and were a main support to the Lacedemonian party, 
whose navy they supplied, were now as it were hemmed in, 
and assailable on both sides; and by cutting off all aid from 
Sparta it was possible they might even be brought under 
subjection to the Confederates. Thus was this Alliance with 
Argos an event, which doubtless every Athenian, in the full 
anticipation of a new rise of the Athenian power, regarded with 
feelings of especial joy and hope. 

Now schylus has connected this confederation with the 
story of his play in a very simple as well as ingenious manner. 
Orestes, having been rescued by the Athenian Goddess and 
the Athenian Areopagites from all his troubles, on his de- 
parture takes an oath, not only on his own account, but in 
the name of all the Argives for ever, to maintain a firm 
alliance and friendship with the Athenians (v. 734. sqq.), and 
the same promise had been before held out by Orestes (v. 279), 
and by Apollo (v. 639), as a motive for Minerva to receive 
the fugitive and support him in the trial. Hitherto that 
engagement had almost constantly been so far observed, that 
Argos had never been at war with Athens, which indeed its 
geographical and political position forbad*: now at last the 
two States had entered upon a new and more intimate con- 
nexion of great political moment, and it is to this the above- 
cited passages refer. s 

It it true, a person conversant with history might object 
to the Poet’s putting this announcement in the mouth of 
Orestes, that this hero was not an Argive but a Mycensan, 


Ἢ The Alliance with Argos is generally placed earlier, but by that means 
the time of the Athenian auxiliary army's stay in Laconia is too much con- 
tracted, and the dissolution of the Symmachia is too far removed from the 
commencement of the War with the Peloponnesian naval-powers, which is fixed 
at OL. 80, 3. (Corp. Inser. ¥. 165). 3. See however Herodot. V, 86, 
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over the city, might in conjunction with a prudent right- 
spirited Magistracy, protect the dignity of all to whom dignity 
was due, and render to all foreign States, without harm, what- 
ever was right, on the faith of international agreements, rather 
than have recourse to war’. Although this passage contains 
no definite reference to an Alliance of War, still it is evident 
that the play was written at a time when the Athenians were 
favourably disposed towards the Argives, and regarded the 
liberty of the people in that State as a support of their own 
republican Constitution: it is true, no league was as yet 
formed with them, but the compacts made for the mutual 
adjustment of lawsuits shew that it was in contemplation. 
Such, in all probability, was the state of public feeling at 
Athens as early as the end of Ol. 79, when Cimon succeeded, 
although not without considerable difficulty, in his desire to 
be sent with an army to the aid of the Spartans’. It was at 
this period (O). 79. 3.), that Athens first carried the war 
with the Persians into Egypt, and those very conclusive ar= 
guments adduced to shew how little Greeks need dread a 
contest with Egyptians, (v. 742. and 931. papyrus-fruit and 
barley-wine would never stand against wheat-bread and the 
juice of the grape), must have told admirably upon the wars 
loving Athenians, who were soon to come to blows with that 
nation on the banks of the Nile. In this way we arrive with 
others‘ at the conclusion that the Trilogy to which the Swp- 
pliants belonged was exhibited only a few years previous to 
the Orestea; and if there is an apparent objection to this in 
the circumstance of there being ¢hree Actors throughout in 
τ, ‘The above translation rests upon some conjectural emendations in the 
4th Strophe, which is rather perplexed : 
Φυλώασοι πιμίοισι, τιμᾷν 
τὸ δήμιον, τὸ πτόλιν κρατύνει, 
προμαθεὺς τ' εὐθύμητις ἀρχά" 
Ἐένοισέ τ᾽ εὐξυμβόλους, πρὶν ἐξοπλίζειν "Αρη, δίκαν ἅτερ πημάτων διδοῖεν, 
53.. Plut, Cim. 16, 
4. See particularly Boeckh Tra. Princ, p. 54. Also Haupt. Asch. Suppl. 6.7. 
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herself from Sparta and pursue her plans independently, and 
yet hold that the real welfare of the State demanded the strict 
maintenance of civil order, reverence for ancient institutions 
and vested rights, and the upholding of the aristocratic ele- 
ment embodied in the Areopagus; and on the whole this was 
perhaps the most rational view of things. Athens, indeed, 
reached by a shorter road the splendid destination appointed 
for her, namely by demolishing the safeguards of her internal 
constitution ; she shone, but it was with a brightness which 
rapidly consumed that which was to feed the splendour; a 
lamp blazing too fiercely to last Jong. He who endeavoured, 
as Aischylus did, to retard the eager impetuosity-of the times 
did his best to defer the day which was to see that light 
extinguished. 

42. But there is in our Tragedy an idea which forms 
a point of union to both of its political aims, and for that 
very reason is everywhere prominent in the latter part of the 
play. It is, the desire—very natural to a patriotic spirit in 
such dangerous conjunctures—that foreign war, that the thirst 
after conquest and glory among the Greeks, might damp and 
stifle the incentives to domestic broils. This train of ideas 
opens with the wish expressed by Orestes that they might be 
victorious (v. 746): next, Minerya’s conjuring of the wrath- 
ful Erinnyes not to incite the minds of the citizens to factious 
strife, nor “intoxicate them with a fury which is not wine;” 
not to let civil discord rage, but to kindle war abroad’, 
wherein the love of glory might have free scope. And when 
the Erinnyes are propitiated and under their new name and 
character of Eumenides are about to pronounce their bene- 
diction, Pallas invites them to promise the city such blessings 
and gifts of nature from heaven and earth as may conduce to 


1. In ν, 826, οὐ μόλις παρων clearly does not suit. ABschylus certainly does 
not mean to reprobate the noble conflict with the Persian Empire. I have 
adopted the emendation δόμοις, though with some hesitation, 


Q 
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position as the preceding. In v. 375 sqq. Minerva says, she 
heard the voice of Orestes from afar at the banks of the 
Scamander, where she had forestalled foreign usurpation by 
taking possession of the country assigned as a meed of honour 
to the Athenians and to herself by the Allied Greeks before 
Troy. This is obviously the meaning of xatapOaTouuévy ; 
not simply=xaraxrwuévn, as Hesychius explains it, but=p0a- 
νουσα κατακτωμένη. It is well known, that from the time of 
Phryno and Pittacus the Athenians were engaged in a dispute 
with the Lesbians respecting the Coast of Troas round 
Sigeum. Both parties attested their claims to it by mythic 
arguments; the Lesbians asserting their ancient right to the 
whole of that coast on the ground of their descent from the 
Pelopid Achwans (cf. Scholl. a. 1. and Strabo, x11. p. 509), 
whilst the Athenians founded their claims to it on the ex- 
tensive worship of Minerva in that district, especially the 
Temple Glaucopeum at Sigeum. From this historical fact 
ZEschylus has drawn the very ingenious fiction of Minerva 
betaking herself to that coast shortly after the Trojan War, 
for the purpose of taking formal possession of the” region 
assigned as a γέρας to the Theside and at the same time 
dedicated to her; thus establishing her claim to it and pre- 
venting all foreign encroachment on her rights. 
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“sins of the deceased, by the fathers-in-law and sons-in-law, 
“by the second-cousins and the members of the same 
« Phratria”. 

The prosecution was not legal without an oath on the 
part of the prosecutors attesting their affinity to the de- 
ceased*. Slaves were herein reckoned as members of the 
family*, not because they were part of their Master’s pro- 
perty, but by reason of their participation in the family 
worship and in the sprinkling of sacrificial water*. 

When we read of instances where this regulation does 
not appear to have been observed (as in Plato’s Euthyphron), 
we may be sure that in all such cases a strict Interpreter 
of old Customs and Laws (ἐξηγητὴς ἱερῶν καὶ ὁσίων) would 
have pronounced the proceedings to be illegal. Even on 
the murder of an inmate not being a kinsman or slave 
of the family, the master of the house was not allowed to 
prosecute, but merely to plant.a spear—the symbol of 
prosecution—upon the grave at the time of the burial, and 
there proclaim the murder, that the rightful and bounden 
avenger might come forward and pluck up the weapon. 
Thus in ‘every case the prosecution of the slayer proceeded 
from ‘the duty of avenging the slain; and the obligation 
was equally binding whether the latter had expressly 
charged his relatives to prosecute (ἐπισκήπτειν ἐπεξιέναι)----- 
a charge which might be directed even to the child yet 
unborn’,—or whether the duty was presupposed on the 
principle of " Blood for blood.” It was only when the dying 
man forgave his slayer that the prosecution did not take 
place; and in such case it was prohibited’. v 


2 Dem, c. Euerg. 1160. Cf. Pollux, vii. 118. Hesych. 5, v. dyyeorivéqu 
ὀμνύναι. 

3. See also Eurip. Hee. 295. 

te κοινωνοὶ χερνίβιον, Asch. Agam, 1007. Cf, Iswus, Ciron, §. 16, 

5. Lysias δ, Agorat, §. 42. « Dom. ¢. Pantaen, 183, 
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If the criminal had evaded the sentence of the Areopagus 
by flight, he was never allowed to return home again 
(φεύγει ἀειφυγίαν): even on ‘occasions of danger and 
emergency at Athens, when the return of exiles and of 
such as had forfeited their civil rights and dignity was 
sanctioned by extraordinary measures, an exception was 
invariably made against the criminals condemned by the 
Areopagus (οἱ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου φεύγοντες). 

When a verdict of manslaughter was returned, it was 
allowable for the prosecutor and the accused to enter into 
a compromise on the spot, if they pleased; but in the 
regular mode of proceeding the convict quitted his country 
by a certain road at a certain time (ἐξῆλθε), and remained 
absent until one of the relatives of the deceased took com- 
passion on him (αἰδέσηταί τις τῶν ἐν “γένει τοῦ πεπονθότος)», 
and made reconciliation with and for him; whereupon he 
was permitted to return home under certain prescribed 
forms, and after the due performance of sacrifices and rites 
of purification he was at liberty to dwell once more in his 
native land. In particular cases, however, the pursuit of 
vengeance still went on; for instance, when a person con- 
victed of wilful murder or of manslaughter (this is the legal 
sense of ἀνδροφόνος) remained in the country contrary to 
law. Maltreatment of such an one, or extortion of money 
from him, was prohibited as infamous and accompanied by 
a penalty of double the sum exacted*; but the avenger was 
at liberty to strike the offender dead upon the spot, or to 
arrest him and commit him to prison (ἀπάγειν). Draco 
thought fit to make a special enactment, that any person 
meeting a murderer where he had no right to be and in- 
forming against him or haling him before the magistrates, 
thereby causing him to be executed, was in no wise to be 
held chargeable with his death. But a murderer who kept 


3. ὃν Aristocr. 629. 
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ciples existed in the Greek nation from the earliest times, 
the rites and ordinances concerning the shedding of blood 
being always extolled by the Greeks themselves as the most 
ancient portion of their whole system of laws*. The prac- 
tice of revenge for bloodshed is found in the very infancy 
of political life, nay, is antecedent to real political life. 
Hence it maintains its existence more among isolated hordes 
of rude mountaineers, than among the more numerous and 
intermixed inhabitants of the plain; more in the patriarchal 
mode of life, than under institutions of caste®. The forma- 
tion of the various clans into regular societies nowise served 
to heighten the force of the obligation, but only tended to 
restrict it in its operation. 

In the Heroic Age, so expressively pourtrayed by Homer 
in its general as well as its poetical character, the punishment 
for homicide was on the whole more severe than in the Attic 
Courts and Platonic Scheme of Laws. In the first place, 
the pursuit of vengeance was carried beyond the frontiers; 
neither was it limited in its operation as by Attic law, but 
was exercised in all its relentlessness; even in foreign coun- 
tries the fugitive murderer was in constant apprehension of 
the avenger (Od. xv. 278). In the next place, manslaughter 
committed even in childhood was visited by banishment for 
life (Il. xxm. 88); even the killing of an adulterer caught 
in the fact, which Draco’s law sanctioned, wa8 in the earlier 
times punished with exile’. Nevertheless the method of atone- 
ment by fines was also practised, but without any clear dis- 
tinction, such as was made in later times, between the cases 
where compromise was and those where it was not allow- 
able; for indeed the body politic did not greatly concern 
itself with the doings of the clans or families among them~ 


4. Antiph. Herod. §. 14, Choreut. §. 2. 
3 Hence the custom of avenging blood among the Corsieans, Circassians, and 
Arabians, 6. Paus. 1x, 36, 4. 
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very dead himself thrust the shedder of his blood out: of 
the familiar circle of life; a notion which Plato* calls a 
very old Mythus. On that account it was the practice at 
Athens for a blood-guilty person, who was not or could not 
be pursued by an avenger, to abstain from entering holy 
places, and public: assemblies, and to regard himself, until 
his purification, in the light of a polluted person‘. It was 
more particularly the Phr'atria, a family community on an 
enlarged scale and held together by religious rites, that was 
offended by the presence of a manslayer: they not only’ took 
yengeance upon any member of another Phratria who had 
slain one’ of their own body, but also never: failed to expel 
from among themselves any member who lay under the pol- 
lution of blood. So the Erinnyes say of Orestes (v. 625) : 


, 
Ποίοισι βωμοῖς χρῴμενος τοῖς δημίοις ; 4 
Ποία δὲ χέρνιψ φρατόρων προσδέξεται; 
The antiquity of these rites is evinced by a passage in 


Homer (II. 1x. 64), where Nestor in his admonitions against 
civil war says, 


ἀφρήτωρ, ἀθέμιστος, ἀνέστιός ἐστιν ἐκεῖνος, 
ὅς πολέμου ἔραται ἐπιδημίου, ὀκρυόεντος. 


“ΤᾺ fact, when. we consider. the matter, every wilful murder 
is a breach of the peace, and the work of Ἄρης ἐμφύλιος. 


ὃ. Duty of Orestes according to the Legend. 


_ 46. Clytemnestra has murdered her husband., Now by 
the law, as it existed both in the historical and heroic age, 
she is expected at least to flee from her home and shun the 
altars of her country. And in fact that is the sentence 


3. Legg. 1x, p. 865. 4. Antiph, Chor, 4. Cf, Herod. 87. 
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Bporots πιφαύσκων εἶπε, τὰς δὲ νῷν νόσους, 
Σαρκῶν ἐπαμβατῆρας ἀγρίαις “γνάθοις 
“Λιχῆνας ἐξέσθοντας ἀρχαίαν φύσιν" 

Λευκὰς δὲ κόρσας τῇδ᾽ ἐπαντέλλειν νόσῳ" 

Ἄλλλας τε φωνεῖ προς βολὰς ᾿Εριννύων, 

Ἔκ τῶν πατρῴων αἱμάτων τελουμένας, 

Ὁρῶντα λαμπρὸν ἐν σκότῳ νωμῶντ' ὀφρύν. 

Ῥὸ “γὰρ σκοτεινὸν τῶν ἐνερτέρων βέλος 

. "Ex προςτροπαίων ἐν “γένει πεπτωκότων, 
Καὶ λύσσα, καὶ μάταιος ἐκ νυκτῶν φόβος 
ἀριρεϊδραράσσιργκαν: διύμοται»κὔλεών 
'Καλκηλάτῳ πλάστιγγι λυμανθὲν δέμας. 
Καὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις οὔτε κρατῆρος μέρος 
Εἶναι μετασχεῖν, οὐ φιλοσπόνδου λιβὸς, 

, Βωμῶν τ᾽ ἀπείργειν οὐχ ὁρωμένην πατρός 
ΝΣ a ee eee 
Πάντων δ᾽ ἄτιμον κἄφιλον θνήσκειν χρόνῳ, 
Κακῶς ταριχευθέντα παμφθάρτῳ μόρῳ. 


47. It has elsewhere been observed that Apollo, in 
the character of a punishing, avenging God, also presides 
» over the avengers of blood: we will here only notice a 
besutiful trait of the old legend in its representation of 
Apollo as influencing Orestes by the intervention of Pylades, 
a main character in the heroic mythology. Pylades, son of 
Strophius the son of Crisus, was a Crisean. Now it was 
in the domain of the town of Crisa (as we learn from the 
Homeric hymn to Apollo) that the Pythian Temple was 
originally situated; whence Pindar calls the Pythian do- 
main the rich land of Pylades (Pyth. x1. 15). It is at 
Crisa that Orestes dwells as an exile (Soph. El. 181); and 
it is from thence also that Pylades accompanies him in the 
character as it were of a minister of the God, to ad- 
monish Orestes continually of the duty incumbent upon 
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ther of Crisus*, and the hoary-headed sovereign of the city 
bearing the same name which, according to the local tra- 
ditions, was the resort of all the giants and warriors who 
hated Apollo; as Tityus, Autolycus, Phorbas, and the 
Phlegyans.. This Phanoteus therefore is the natural ally 
of Clyteemnestra, while all who desire to see the house of 
Agamemnon re-established by a righteous infliction of ven- 
geance on his murderers look for support, as Electra does, 
to Strophius the Crisean. For the rest, it is pretty clear 
that Homer’s silence about Orestes’ residence at Crisa® 
proves nothing against the antiquity of the legend, for. no 
one, would think of taking Pylades for a character of later 
invention®. 

48. \But notwithstanding such motives to vengeance, 
it» would, according to Grecian conceptions, have been im- 
pious in Orestes to have pursued his mother, had she taken 
to flight; whereas, daring as she did to sacrifice at the 
public altars, it was justifiable in the eye of the law, even 
of historical times, to put her to death on the spot. Nay, 
this summary vengeance in her case was absolutely neces- 
sary, seeing that recourse could be had to no higher powers 
for her punishment, herself and Algisthus being supreme. 
Euripides indeed, who in his criticism of the earlier Poets 
attacks even the very fable, and ventures to cast the im- 
putation of impiety on the accredited oracular behests of 
the Gods, asserts more than once’ that Orestes ought to 
have brought his mother to public trial and expelled her 
from’ the palace: to which mode of proceeding A‘schylus 
would probably have replied, that on the strength of Augis- 
thus’ countenance and support she had already set all law 


4. Paus. 11. 29, 4, et al. 5. Od, 111. 307. oulg. 
ὁ. Tn Pacavius it was Pylades who conducted Orestes into the Delphic Temple 
for harbour and protection against the Erinnyes (Servius ad Hin; ἀν. 473.) It is 
very remarkable also that in the legend of Aristodemus’s death the sons of Pylades 
and the God Apollo are placed on an equality. 7, Orest. 492, 
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undoubtedly the circumstance that the murderer and his rights 
are contrasted, not with human avengers, but with divine 
agents personifying the accursedness of the deed itself, adds 
considerably to the effect and sublimity of the whole contest 
Moreover, the expulsion of Orestes from his country was pe- 
culiarly the office of the Erinnyes and could not be lawfully 
undertaken by the relatives of the deceased, inasmuch as 
Orestes was a constituted avenger of blood and therefore jus- 
tified in the act he had committed. 

We next proceed to take a somewhat nearer view of the 
picture of the fugitive homicide which Avschylus has de- 
lineated in its main features with so much clearness and 


vigour of expression. 


ec. Position of the fugitive Homicide. 


50. The feelings with which the Greeks from the 
earliest times regarded the fugitive homicide were quite of 
ἃ peculiar kind. 

On the one hand the shedder of blood was avoided with 
a feeling of dread, like that with which in the East a leper 
was shunned. At Athens the prosecution for homicide be- 
gan with forbidding the criminal access to all sanctuaries 
and assemblies consecrated by religious observances; nay, 
even in the judicial proceedings all the arrangements were 
made in such a way that there was no need to be under 
the same roof with him. The family of the Athamantide 
in Thessalian Achaia were under the ban of a very old act 
of bloodshed, and on that account all their descendants 
were prohibited from appearing in the λήϊτον or Town-hall*. 
The blood-guilty individual himself, as though infected with 
a miasma, shunned all contact and conversation with other 
people and avoided entering their dwellings. The prohi- 


4. Herodot. γατ, 197. 
5 
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sion are combined in it. It was the duty of every one 
αἰδεῖσθαι τὸν ξένον, τὸν ἱκέτην. ‘The same word, αἰδεῖ- 
σθαι, was used to denote the feeling with which the avenger 
pardons the object of his pursuit, and in the language of 
Attic law the term was’retained in the sense of making recon- 
ciliation after manslaughter.. This strangely-mingled state of 
feeling is very deeply marked in a passage of the Iliad, 
where the feelings excited in Achilles by the sudden entrance 
of old Priam are compared to it: 

ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἄνδρ᾽ ἄτη πυκινὴ λάβῃ, dst’ ἐνὶ πάτρῃ 

φῶτα κατακτείνας ἄλλων ἐξίκετο δῆμον 

ἀνδρὸς ἐς ὡγνίτεω, θάμβος" δ᾽ ἔχει εἰσορόωντας, 

ὥς ᾿Αχιλεὺς θάμβησεν, ἰδὼν Πρίαμον θεοειδέα. xxiv. 480. 


‘This very instructive passage shews at once that the very 
‘act of ewpiation or purification makes a most material change 
in the situation and treatment of the ἱκέτης. The fugitive 
manslayer leaves the house of his ‘Ayyvirns quite a different 
‘person from what he was when he entered it. This change is 
also made a very prominent feature in our play; and herein 
the term προστρόπαιος occupies a very important place. 
ΠΙροστρόπαιος in its proper signification means, like ἱκέτης, 
one that applies to another, one who begs for reception’ : 
προστροπή therefore denotes the act of humble entreaty’. - 


© 5. Te is quite clear that the reading ἀνδρὸς ἐς ἀφνειοῦ, given in our texts, ix 
“not the one. ‘The ol Scholiasts read ἀνδρὸν ἐς ATNITEQ, as plainly appears 
“from their tions; ἀπέρχεται πρὸς τὸν ἁγνισοντα, and, τὸν δὲ καθαίροντα 
acumen: ἔλεγον. That they do not merely draw this conclusion from the homi- 
cide’s entering the house, is proved by their noticing what they take to be an 
gig the passage, inferring it from the circumstance that Homer nowhere 
makes such express mention of the dyvirns. ‘They compare with it the pas- 
sage ἴαχε σάλπιγξ, on account of the anachronistic mention of the trumpet. Perhaps 
this may have been one cause of the corruption of the text by the Alexandrine 
Grammarians. It seems, ἀφνειοῦ is also the reading of the Egyptian MS., on which 
see Philol. Museum, 1. p. 183. On dyvirns see Hesych. s. v. Perhaps it ought 
to be substituted for ἁγίτης in Bekker's Anced. p. 338. 
δ. Agam. 1569. Suppl. 397. Soph. 2d. Col. 1308, ἄς. 
τι Choeph. 21. 83, Pers. 216, 


B. ἘΒΥΝΤΕΟΝΕ PURIFICATION FOR BLOOD. 


a. In general. 


52, As the avenging of blood has for its specific ob- 
ject the expulsion of the manslayer from the society of his 
fellow-men, so the religious rites of expiation and purifica- 
tion, derived from the remotest times of Grecian antiquity, 
were designed to reinstate him in the community which is 
held together by religious ordinances. The Athenian Laws 
place these ceremonies in intimate connexion with a man’s 
restoration to the society of his country; they speak only 
of the cleansing, which on the return of the unintentional 
manslayer (for the wilful murderer may not return) is ad- 
ministered to him in his own country‘, and which was sub- 
mitted to even by such as in a case of unintentional homicide 
were not pursued by any avenger of blood’. Purification 
for unintentional homicide (καθάρσια ἐπὶ ἀκουσίῳ φόνῳ) was 
the universal custom among the Greeks°; the different cases 
and the correspondent gradations of the cleansing were par- 
ticularly defined by laws which proceeded from the Del- 
phian Oracle, and by traditions orally transmitted by the 
expounders of ancient rites’. In like manner by the Law, 
of Moses the cities of refuge were available only for the 
manslayer “that killeth any person unawares ;” whereas the 
murderer even if he fled thither might be given up, and the 
Goél or avenger of blood might put him to death with his 
own hand: on the same principle the old Roman Law per- 
mits expiation to be made only when the weapon could 


4. Demosth, ¢, Aristocr. 644. 5. Antipho. Chor. 4. comp, Herod. 87. 
6. Pausan, ¥. 27, 6. 7. Plato Legg, 1x. 865. 
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back, a cleansed man, to the society of his fellow-men. Such 
cases undoubtedly occurred even in historic times, though 
more rarely ; the well-known story of Croesus and Adrastus 
in Herodotus is an instance: but these wanderings of exiled 
manslayers in quest of expiation were of more frequent occur- 
rence and of more important aspect in a period when order 
and government were as yet unsettled, and the Mythologists 
are rich in narratives of heroes who, driven from their home 
by reason of some unfortunate ‘act, were received by other 
heroes and obtained expiation at their hands. Homer in 
stich cases (if we except only the new-discovered passage, 
as it may be called, Il. χχτν. 482.) speaks only of the re- 
eeption of the suppliant manslayer, without any express 
mention of expiation: whence ancient Grammarians as well 
as modern ‘scholars® have inferred that in Homer the man- 
slayer pays a fine or goes’ into exile, but has no purification 
to undergo. To me on the contrary there is nothing sur- 
prising in the omission of such mention; the Poet's hearers 
would understand as a matter of course that the fugitive 
manslayer seeking jission into a strange house must’ pro- 
pitiate the incen ods by certain cerémonies, before he 
could become a member of the family. I am persuaded 
that when Homer says, “He came as Hikétes to Peleus,” 
(IL. xvr. 574.) his contemporaries as immediately connected 
with the term the idea of a request’for purification as the 
* Athenians did with Aschylus’s word Προστρόπαιος, before 
explained. It were much to be wished indeed that the grounds 
were once well ascertained —grounds subsisting perhaps only 
in ‘the feelings, but not the less sure on that account—in 
which those old Poets proceeded in theit poetical creations, 
when out of innumerable features presented by the old 
legends of the various Grecian tribes they educed, by selec- 
tion and elaboration of some in preference to others, that 


6, Schol, Nl. xr. 618.—Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 300. 967. Hoeck Kreta, rit. p. 268. 
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as a σεμνὸς προσίκτωρ ἐν τρόποις ᾿Ιξίονος, and then 
Apollo, to prove that expiation does not contaminate the 
giver nor deprive him of his prophetic endowments, alleges 
that the wisdom of Zeus was not in the least disparaged 
by his receiving the first manslayer Ixion as a suppliant 
for that ‘benefit (v. 687). In short Ixion here appears as 
the representative of expiation; which was first applied, to 
him, and that upon an act of not unintentional bloodshed. 

Opposed in a manner to Ixion is Hereules, the Hero to 
whom all the chieftains of the Dorians traced their origin, 
among whose posterity+also so many leaders of colonies and 
founders of cities reckoned themselves, while in the cycle of 
his legends there is so much that bears upon the first esta- 
blishment of legal and political relations. Hercules several 
times has recourse to the rites of expiation, and always 
submits to its requirements, even when unusually severe, 
with the greatest readiness. He demands it with such 
vehemence, that in Hesiod’s poem, the Κατάλογοι, Her- 
cules’s war against Pylos is derived from a refusal on the 
part of Neleus and his family to impart to him the rites 
of absolution from, blood-guiltiness*. 

We may promise ourselyes’ a, more exact insight into 
the history of these ceremonies, if we more exactly distin- 
guish the ceremonies themselves according to their scope 
and nature. It is evident, namely, that the ceremonies of 
absolution have a twofold aspect, being designed on the one 
hand to appease the slain, and remove his Erinnys; and 
on the other, to purify the slayer from his pollution, and 
thereby restore him to intercourse with his fellows, The 
former we call Hilasmoi, the latter, Katharmoi (piatio et 
lustratio). 


5. Schol. Tl, 1. 336. p. 70. Bekker. 
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that the propitiatory cultus properly and immediately apper- 
tained. 

55. In the first place, as regards the often mentioned 
“Zeds Μειλίχιος, propitiatory Zeus: this Deity, in the cultus 
of the Attie gens Phytalide, stood in combination with 
Deimeter; which circumstance of itself carries one to a Zeus 
Chthonios or Hades*. With this accords the circumstance 
that in the Attic cultus of Meilichian Zeus, the victims 
sacrificed were swine, the animals devoted to the Earth- 
Mother Demeter, and moreover as holocausts, just as was 
‘the practice in the service of Infernal Zeus‘: in this way 
Xenophon on his return from Asia propitiated the God 
according to the rites of his country’. Moreover the sacri- 
fices to Meilichian Zeus were held by night’; and at Olym- 
pia a Zeus Chthonios stood near to a Zeus Katharsios, which 
again closely coheres with Zeus Meilichios’. Near akin to 
the Meilichios is undoubtedly the Zeus Laphystios of the 
old Minyw, to’ the cultus of which God the mythi con- 
cerning the family of Athamas and the Argonautic expe- 
dition are so closely attached, that it is only from it they 
ean be derived and explained. Zeus Laphystios is a grasp- 
ing and devouring Power, a god of vengeance and death’; 
his significant victim, the ram, often meets us again in 
offerings to the dead and in evocations of the Manes, even 
in the Odyssee. But what is most remarkable is, that the 
fleece of this propitiatory victim, which the terrified Phrixos 
had suspended in the grove of Ares in a distant land, must 
be fetched back as a holy thing, while at the same time 


2. Pausan. 1. 37, 2. 3. Comp. Plut. Thes. 12. 
3. See on Virg. Ain. v. 253. 4, Anab. vin. 8, 4. 5, and Schneid. ad 1. 
Pausan. x. 38, 4. 6, Pausan. v. 14, 6, 

‘The name Λαφύστιος is undoubtedly derived from the theme ΔΑΒ, AA® Gn 
ἀμφιλαφής, λάφυρον), as is also λαβρός, which in signification is much related. 
Thus both explanations of the ancients are admissible, “the devourer" and the 
“putter to flight.”” 
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Sicyon seven boys and as many girls conducted the pro- 
pitiatory service of Apollo and Artemis*. But here again 
various considerations intimate that the Damon to be pro- 
pitiated and appeased was not properly Apollo but the 
Chthonian Dragon, the guardian of the old Earth-Oracle, 
with the slaying of which monster the Sicyonian service also 
is connected. Delphinia is doubtless the Festival of the slay- 
ing of the Python, whose name, Delphin or Delphine’, pre- 
served by the antiquarian poets of Alexandria, can have been 
derived by them only from old legends or religious poetry; 
although at that time, and indeed down from the time of 
the Homeric Hymnists, the notion conneeted with Apollo 
Delphinios was that of the marine Delphine and sea-voyages®. 
But what decides for the assertion here advanced is, first, 
_ the cireumstance that the Delphinia at Athens were held at 
the very time (6th and 7th Munychion) at which Apollo 
slew the dragon at Delphi (7th Munychion), on which en- 
sues the Delphic Festival, the Pythia’: and secondly, that 
the Attic Court Delphinion took cognizance only of justifi- 
able homicide; plainly an institution of very early times, 
when it was still generally understood that the Delphinios 
is the God triumphing over the hostile serpent (ᾧ. 67). Now 
at Delphi dirges were sung over the grave of the Delphine; 
Apollo himself must do every thing to appease the Dragon— 
must undergo exile and servitude; and thus it is very pro- 
bable that the Delphinia also had this object. In Corinth 
too fourteen children were sent into the temple of Juno, 


4. Pausan. τι. 7. 7. 

‘4. Δελφίνη, Apollon. Rhod. τι. 708, Δελφίν, Schol. Eur. Phen. 232. Teetz. 
on Lye. 208. Etym. M, s. v. 'Exnédov. But even from Δελφίνη, Δελφίνιος is 
according to analogy, a8 Κυλλήνιος from Κυλλήνη. The fem. Δελφίνη better suits 
the notion of a δράκαινα (Hom. H. Pyth. Apoll, 122) than ὁ Πύθων. 

6, Seealso Artemidor. Oneirocr. 11. 35, 

ταν, Boeckh. Corp. Inserip. p. 814. The question whether the month Bysios 
corresponds, with Elaphebolion, or not rather with Munychion, ΤΟ here leave without 
discussion. 
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mAnumupis): on the other hand the pouring of water into 
trenches was conceived as a bath for the dead, (χθόνιον 
λουτρόν, ἀπόνιμμα), and was in Greece a widely diffused 
ceremony of the worship paid to the dead. Now if these 
Hydrophoria came to be connected with the Delphinia, it is 
plain they must have belonged to the propitiatory ceremo- 
nies paid to the earth-dragon, which is said to have had its 
den in a cave of the Temple of Earth, in the low bottom 
of Delphi beside the source of the Styx*. 

Thus, then, in the cultus of Apollo also it appears that 
the hilastic ceremonies of the Grecian religion were not origi- 
nally addressed to the serene Olympian, Gods of the upper 
world, but to demons belonging to a dark world and state 
of nature, repressed indeed, but still objects of terror. 

Now as regards the customary expiation for blood, there 
can be no doubt that in this case the soul of the slain, 
which itself is now a Chthonian Demon, the resentment (the 
Erinnys) of this soul, and in fine the powers of the in- 
fernal. world (Zeus Meilichios himself being one of them), 
are the beings to be propitiated’. 

δῆ. But if. we enquire what, in the belief of the 
primeval times of Greece, were the means of propitiation, 
we shall find that the ceremonies of the various: descrip- 
tions of cultus of which we have been speaking, taken in 
connexion with what we already know concerning the spe- 
cific propitiation for blood, afford very complete information. 
Universally they are based upon the idea that the man- 
slayer, nay in particular cases (as in the Theban Mythus 
of Menceceus) his whole race ‘also, must atone for the guilt 

4. It was this fountain (of which also Plutarch speaks, de Pyth. Or. 17), and 
‘not, as is commonly supposed, the Castalian, that the Pythian Dragon, guardian 
of the old Earth-Oracle, kept watch over. Here must have been the ζάθεα ἄντρα 
δράκοντος, Eurip. Phen. 239. The fountain probably bore the name Delphusa, 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. Δελῴοι), with reference to the guardian Delphine: from this also 


the name Delphi seems to be derived. 
5. See especially Apollon, Argon, rv. 709. 714. 
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to Apollo; he too must undergo servitude as a manslayer*; 
and the circumstance that the Schalian chieftain Eurytus, 
father of the slain Iphitus, receives the money paid for the 
redemption of the slayer, is a plain indication that the 
servitude represents a surrender of the life. The period 
frequently occurring in these legends as the stated term of 
atonement is the so-called Great Year, consisting of eight 
years; which became of such importance as the period of 
the principal festivals of Apollo (the Pythia and Daphne- 
phoria), and enters so extensively ‘into the religious and civil 
life of the Greeks. Alluding to the use of this eight-years’ 
term of servitude, Pindar, adopting Orphic ideas, says in 
one of his Threni‘, ‘Persephone sends back to the upper 
world in the ninth year the souls of those of whom she has 
received atonement for their old sins:” (this is the meaning 
of οἷσι rowdy δέχεται.) Eight years therefore, according 
to the Poet, was the term of servitude or bondage in the 
infernal world. Hesiod’s view of the punishments inflicted 
on Gods was likewise based on the recollection of these 
ancient usages, (Theog. 795). If I understand the passage 
aright, the God who has sworn falsely by the Styx must 
pass one great year, i.e. eight years, without nectar and 
ambrosia, in arid slumber, separated from the rest of the 
Gods, and then endure severe contests for a yet further 
term: so that his punishment lasts altogether nine years. 
Others preferred assigning a less definite extent to this 
period of the penance of a God; Empedocles says a God 
who has shed blood must wander thirty thousand seasons 
(τρὶς μυρίας ὥρας): the Philosopher announced himself to 
be such an exiled God®. That eight-years’ period, however, 
or évvaernpis, although it is sufficiently explained in another 

3 Comp. Agam. 1011. 4. Threni, Frag. rv. Boeckh, 

5, Empedocl, Fragm. coll. Sturs., citation from Plutarch de exilio 17. Plato's 


expression that the murderer must continue exiled τὰς ὥρας πάσαν τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ, 
Legg. rx. p. 865, is undoubtedly derived from the ancient legal language. 
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the Greeks and the kindred Italie races was the principal 
peace-offering. The very ancient Minyan legends concern- 
ing the Athamantide, which have been so profoundly inves- 
tigated in recent times, turn entirely upon the human sacrifice 
demanded by the wrathful Zeus Laphystios, and the ram 
substituted in its place. A ram is the principal offering at 
all oracles of the dead’, the ceremonies of which closely 
agree with those of expiation for blood; their object usually 
was to pacify the souls beneath the earth. Black rams and 
sheep were the customary sacrifices to the dead in Greece*. 
Now it was a very ancient Roman usage, and as we are 
told upon the occasion, an Athenian usage also, that in a 
case of unintentional homicide (si telum fugit magis quam 
Jecit) a ram, as a vicarial substitute for the head of the 
slain, was given (aries subjiciebatur)’ to the Agnati or 
ἀγχιστεῖς, on whom the duty of avenging blood. immedi- 
ately devolved. This was one of the peace-offerings on the 
return of the homicide, which are denoted by the term 
ὁσιοῦσθαι, and are distinguished from the καθαίρεσθαι, the 
rites of purification*. For the head of the slain,” say our 


5. Odyss, x. 527. Pausan. 1. 34, ὃ, 1x. 39, 4. 
| 6. A black ram at the funeral sacrifice of Pelops, Pusan. v.13, 2. Black sheep, 

in Eurip. El, $2, 616. comp. 326. Black and white sheep were the Areopagitic peace 
offerings appointed by Epimenides, Diog. Laert. τ. 110. In the Cretan Mysteries, 
which referred to Zeus Chthonios, black sheepskins were worn, A black lamb, in 
Canidia’s evocations of the dead, Horat. Sat. 1. 8. 

7. See Cicero Top. 17. Cincius and Antistius ap. Fest. s. ν, swbici, p. 265 and 267. 
Lindem. Servius ad Ἐπ], 4, 43, with Huschke’s true emendation, pro capite oceisi 
agnatis ejus, and ad Georg, r1r. 387, Comp. Abegg de Antiquiss. Rom. jure crimin. 
p.47. 

ταν In Demosth. c. Aristocr. p, 644. θῦσαι is plainly equivalent to ὁσιοῦσθαι. 
and opposed to καθαίρεσθαι. Compare with it ἀφοσιοῦσθαι, to appease a person, 
to make atonement to a person. Plat. Euthyphr, p. 4. Phed. p. 61. Isweus, Apollod. 
§. 98. Demosth. ¢. Euerg. p. 1161, To the ἀφοσιοῦσθαι of the dead belongs the 
ancient singular practice of ἀκρωτηριάζειν, μασχαλίσματα or ἀπάργματα of the 
corpse of the slain man, well enough known from /Eschylus, Sophocles (El. 437. 
and Hermann), Apollonius, and the Grammarians, The leading of an army betwixt 
the slaughtered limbs of victims occurs as a Grecian custom, Apollod, 11. 13, 7, 
and Persian, Herod. vit. 30, That ὁσιοῦσθαι (Xen, Hell, ταν. 8, 1. L. Dindorf.) and 
᾿ἀφοσιοῦσθαι are also used of funeral solemnities, arixes from the circumstance that 
there was at bottom of such solemnities an idea of expiation. 
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forbade the extortion of a price from the manslayer, ἀποινᾷν. 
But the original form is unquestionably of a religious nature, 
the propitiation of the incensed Manes by victims. Even the 
Wehrgeld of the German nations admits of being traced back 
to this idea;—namely, the redemption of the slayer’s own 
life from the death with which he is menaced by the blood- 
avenging family: nevertheless, it is not to be denied that 
in the old German poems and popular laws the other idea, 
namely the price for the slain, the cestimatio capitis, is 
brought forward sometimes in a very palpable and lively 
manner’; and this again is not far removed from the original 
notion of atonement and propitiation. 

59. Such is the hilastic aspect of the ancient usage 
we are considering. It is not uninteresting to obserye how 
closely the other aspect, that of katharsis, attaches itself to 
this. The victims sacrificed as peace-offerings to the In- 
fernal Powers serve withal for purification. Peace-offerings 
of swine to the subterranean deities, especially the Earth- 
Mother, (Z'ellurem porco peare), were of old an established 
ceremony among all branches of the Grecian family; and 
hence it is that swine’s blood is a principal ingredient in all 
ceremonies of purification*®. In the lustrations connected with 
the expiation for blood, sucking-pigs were slaughtered in such 
a way that the blood which spirted from the wound (σφαγὴ 
αἵματος) fell upon the hands of the slayer; and thus the 
human blood which still cleaved to his hands was conceived 
to be washed away by the sacred swine’s blood®. At Athens, 
women whom we otherwise find employed at sacrifices to the 


1. See J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 670. foll. 

2, So likewise in the lustrations of the Pnyx by the Peristiarchi before the 
opening of the Ecclesia, and of the Council-hall before the admission of the new 
Boulente (ὅταν εἰσιέναι μέλλωσιν, εἰσιτήρια). Here it seems the swine were first 
castrated ; the manes also frequently received hostias e:rsectas, Certain lewd reprobate 
fellows, called Triballi, who also feasted themselves on the cence ferales of Hecate, 
snatched up these ὄρχεις when flung away, and ate them. Demosth. c. Conon. p. 1269. 

5. Bumenid. 273, 427, and more in detail in Apollon, Rhod. rv. 704. 
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out (λύματα), after Orestes’s purification at Troezen, a laurel, 
we are told, sprung up: a miracle which some have thought 
to find pictured on an ancient vase’. 

60. Now that we have thus distinguished between the 
two ceremonies, the belief on which they are grounded pre- 
sents itself clearly to view and in a connection which is inter- 
woven in the fundamental ideas of all Grecian religion. 

The beings to be propitiated are the Powers of the 
infernal world, the Chthonian divinities, the Erinnyes, the 
Manes of the slain. , 

Jupiter presides over the whole: he is both a celestial 
and also a Chthonian God. As Meilichios he must be 
propitiated. He becomes a purifying God, Katharsios, partly 
as he is an incensed Meilichios, partly as God of the house 
and of such as come to. it in the character of suppliants 
(Zeus Herkeios, Ephestios, Xenios, Hikesios*). In Solon’s 
Laws also Jupiter, as a God of solemn oaths and covenants, 
was named Hikesios, Katharsios, and Exakesterios’. As pro- 
tector and receiver of Prostropxi he is himself named Προσ- 

το 

But after all, the proper God of purification, according 
to the ancient institution of Themis, is Phoebus-Apollo, the 
radiant God, who teaches to overcome the terrors of a dark 
world by heroic strife or rites of averruncation; he, whose 
festivals in all parts of Greece are connected with purifica- 
tions of men and countries; who in the mythi belonging to 
his worship himself submits to expiation and purification ; 


το Laborde, Vases de Lamberg, pl, 14. 5. Comp. Herodot. 1. 44. 

9, Pollux-vir. 142. comp. Eur. Here. F. 925. 

10. As προστρόπαιος, therefore, denotes both him who προστρέπεται, and him to 
whom a person προστρέπεται; 80 the words formed from ἵκω have the same twofold 
signification. Not only the suppliants are ἱκέται, ἵκτορες (hence ἱκτορεύειν Sophocl. 
ap. Hesych.) ἀφίκτορες, but Jupiter also is terwp, or ἵκτηρ, ἀφίκτωρ, Asch. Suppl. 
1, 474. Hence I explain Eumen. 118. My enemies have found προσίκτορας, 
i.e. Gods who protect them as προσίκτορας. Moschion (ap. Arsen. p, 363, Walz.) 
calls the staff of the hiketes borne by Orestes, προσίκτην θάλλον. 
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The cultus of Dionysos has also its ritual of expiation 
and purification. The connecting link here is the idea of 
the Chthonian God, Dionysos-Zagreus. This ritual was 
subsequently formed by the Orphici into a peculiar ascetic 
discipline. But although the Dionysian Katharsis (as ema- 
nating from the cultus of the Chthonian powers) may 
primarily coincide with that of Apollo, yet the religion 
of Dionysos forms, in Greece, a system so independent of 
public life, so insulated in itself, that a momentous political 
institution like that of expiation for blood can by no_means 
have been derived from such a quarter. Indeed in all 
orgiastic religions the Katharsis is an important feature: 
the Dionysian Katharsis, in particular, releases from the 
Dionysian mania, the frenzy of the baccheia, as it did the 
God! Dionysos himself according to Eumelus, and as it did 
the Prietide according to ancient poems; but that it also 
frees from pollution of blood I can find no evidence*. Con- 
cerning the Dionysian Katharsis as a point of great import- 
ance for the history of tragic poetry, I shall find occasion 
to say somewhat in a subsequent part of these Essays. 


c. Purification of Orestes. 


The virtue of Apollinary expiations is strikingly 
illustrated in the mythic tale of Orestes. The story of his 
residence at Delphi, whence he sets out as avenger of blood, 
and whither he returns in the character of Prostropwus, is 

btedly of very ancient origin. The representation of 
Crisan Pylades as his faithful companion, and of Orestes 
himself as defender of the Pythian temple against Pyrrhus, 
indicates a close connexion between the hero and. the God, 
such as I cannot account for otherwise than by referring it to 
4. Compare Hoeckh, Kreta ται, Ρ. 380 foll. 266 foll.—Polyidos, the Melampodide, 


exercises at once the expiation for blood and the cultus of Dionysos, Pausan, 1, 43, δ: 
but that does not prove a systematic connection between them, 


x 
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‘a place of expiation for blood) by nine men in front of 
the temples of Apollo and Artemis‘. (4) The inhabitants 
of Rhegium, who derived their origin partly from Chalcis 
and partly from Messenia, and called themselves sacred colo- 
nists of Apollo, also claimed for themselves and their seven 
rivers the honour of having performed the ceremony®. 

These, and perhaps also the tradition that Argos, in the 
country of the Macedonian Oreste, was founded by Orestes 
“in the course of his wanderings®, were probably the legends 
which. schylus had before him. No doubt the Greeks, 
in conveying their mythi to all parts of the ancient world, 
added to those legends fictions of various kinds, resting most 
of them upon mere etymology; for instance, the Cappadocian 
mountain Amanon was marked as the place of liberation from 
madness; Comana, as the spot where the hair was shorn, 
and so on’, /Eschylus also goes upon the supposition of 
several acts of purification having been performed upon Ores- 
tes, the first and principal of them at Delphi, very shortly 
after the commission of the deed*; but there is an evident 
allusion to several in the passage, 


Πάλαι πρὸς ἄλλοις ταῦτ᾽ ἀφιερώμεθα 
οἴκοισι, καὶ βοτοῖσι καὶ ῥυτοῖς πόροις. 
ν. 429. Cf. 229. 275. 


Before other temples, he says, because an unhallowed 
person was not admitted into the abodes of Gods or men. 


4. Paws. 1. 31, 7, 10. Cf. 1.22, 2 

ὅς. The Rhegian legend is discussed by Fr. W. Schneidewin in a leaned treatise, 
Diana Phacelitis et Orestes apud Rheginos ct Siculos, Gott. 1832, From the Mes- 
senian colony the Rhegians derived the Cultus of the Orthic or Tauric Artemis; but 
this must even then have been connected in Laconia with the legend of Orestes in the 
form we find it subsequently. 

6. The passages from Strabo and others may be found in Raoul-Rochette, Hist, 
de Τ' Etablissement des Col. Gr. V. 11. p. 451. 

τ, Raoul-Roch. Ib. 1v. p. 309. There was however in Cappadocia a family 
of priests called Orcstiade, as appears from an inscription found in the Catacombs 
of Thebes. Tvansactions of the Royal Soc. of Literat, V, 11, 1. 

se Choeph, 1031. Eum, 272. 
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rates, are one and identical; for the curse of the infernal 
powers manifests itself in the distracted condition of thc 
criminal, and their appeasement brings with it his purifi- 
cation, which clears the gloom from his countenance and 
restores him to human society. But these ideas, intimately 
as they were connected in the first instance, had separated 
in the progress of their development; therefore A€schylus 
was at liberty to exhibit Orestes as purified, and yet under 
the ban of those infernal powers; and the more so, as it 
is probable that, although the rites of purification might 
be administered in foreign states, the soul of the murdered 
person could in general be appeased only in the country 
where the deed was done, where the grave of the slain 
was situated. Hence it is that Auschylus never makes men- 
tion of that part of the rites which has expiation for its 
object; namely, sacrifices to the Erinnyes and to the dead, 
melicrata, and the ram of Zeus Meilichins, but constantly 
confines himself to the ceremonies of purification; although, 
where the whole was complete, the latter were only a con- 
tinuation of the former. It must be confessed that, although 
the deep and heartfelt truth which speaks in the primitive 
legend is somewhat obscured even in this modification of 
it, (and how much more so in those of later poets!) still 
AEschylus has imparted to the story as managed by him, 
in as great a degrec as the ultimate aim of his composition 
allowed, the consistency and connectedness which would 
be looked for not only by one who reads it as a common 
history, but even by the reader who meditates on the ethical 
and religious ideas on which it is grounded. 
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cases of manslaughter they held their sittings at the Palla- 
dium ; in‘cases of justifiable homicide, (such as killing another 
in self-defence, taking the life of an adulterer in vindication of 
family honour, killing a tyrant, a thief, or robber, and also 
manslaughter in the gymmastic games), they met at the Del- 
phinium. Sometimes their sittings were held at the Pryta- 
neum, where by a singular old custom judgment was passed. 
on the instruments of murder in cases where the perpetrator 
of the act was either not forthcoming or not detected. Lastly, 
when a person who had gone into temporary exile for man- 
slaughter was indicted for murder, they held trial upon him 
at Phreatto or Zea*. In this particular case the defendant 
pleaded his cause on board-ship, being prohibited from landing 
by the vengeance awaiting blood: if condemned, his amenav= 
τισμός was commuted to banishment for life (ᾧ. 44). 

65. Now if it be asked why Solon committed the cogni-~ 
zance of wilful murder, and of the last specified kinds of 
homicide, to different Judges, we may first of all confidently 
answer thus much, that it was not because that separation 
had been customary in Greece from the earliest times. For 
not to take into account the very slight distinction that was 
made in the earlier times between, wilful murder and man- 
slaughter (ᾧ. 52), there is not a trace tosbe found in all Greece 
of such a separation of courts, and it must be admitted that 
in practice “it would necessarily give rise to many inconye- 
niences and circuitous procedures. The nature of the case 
as well as all historical analogy oblige us to assume that in 
the first instance, even in Attica, the same authorities. (al- 
though perhaps at different tribunals) investigated the degree 


2 These are undoubtedly identical. Phreatto was the name given to a spot of 
ground, ἔξωθεν τοῦ ἹΠειραιῶς (Hellacius in Phot. Myriob. p. 686 Bek.); Zea was 
the most inland and northern of the three havens at the Peirweus, but so situated that 
at one spot it was separated from an outer bay only by a narrow tongue of land : 
it was on this the court of justice stood. See Stuart's or Kruse's plan, Pl. 111. §. 3, 
In Wachsmuth’s Antiqq. 111. p, 320, a slight correction is needed, 
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lastly, the formalities observed in holding judgment on weapons 
with which blood had been shed must have been left to their 
superintendance, inasmuch as those formalities were conducted 
solely ‘and entirely by the managers of the old rites of expia- 
tion. Wilful murder ‘on the contrary could not be expiated 
but by the hand of the executioner; such no doubt was the 
principle expressed in the stern Θεσμοί of Draco. ‘There 
was‘no need in this case to refer to the “decision of the old 
sacred law; so that Solon was at liberty here to vest the 
power of judging such cases in a corporate body which, in 
accordance with the spirit of his constitution, he formed out 
of the most affluent of the Athenian citizens who had filled 
the office of Archons, and which, as he himself expressed 
it, he intended to make the anchor of his constitution. 

66. If the matter be viewed in this light, it seems im- 
possible to doubt that the separation of the court of Ephete 
from the Areopagus took place at a period, when the domi- 
nation of the Athenian nobility was brought to an end and 
stripped of whatever could be withdrawn from it consistently 
with the respect for hereditary religious rites. And that pe- 
riod, we know, was no other than the age of Solon. Besides 
these reasons there are others of a subordinate kind which 
lead to the same result*. Thus, in Pollux, we find it stated, 
probably upon Aristotle’s authority, that the Ephete formerly 
administered justice in five courts, not in four only: and Draco 
in his laws never spoke of any but Epheta, although the an- 
tiquity of the jurisdiction held by the Areopagus in actions 
for bloodshed is attested by so many legends and admitted 
also by Aristotle (Pol. 11. 9). 


3. See Luzac Εἰ χοροί. Acad. Spec. 111. p. 181. Platner * Process und Klagon,’ 
P.1, p. 31. Schémann however takes a different view of the matter (‘ Aftischer 
Process, p. 15.) He is of opinion that Draco took the cognizance of homicide entirely 
out of the hands of the Areopagns and transferred it to the Ephetw. But would 
not this have been a material change in the Constitution, such as we are told 
upon the testimony of Aristotle, Draco did not venture to introduce ? 


y 
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held on such as had broken the peace by maliciously murder- 
ing a citizen*.. The special resentment of the deceased, the 
Erinnys (ᾧ. 77), rested upon such an one; and to -that 
Erinnys he was abandoned, if his guilt were clearly proved. 
In the Areopagus, says Euripides, the murderer must render 
justice to the nameless Goddesses (δίκην παρασχεῖν ταῖς ἀνω- 
νύμοις θεαῖς, Iph. T. 951). The accused took oath by these 
Goddesses im particular*. If acquitted, he sacrificed to them 
in their neighbouring temple as appeased divinities‘; but if 
condemned, he was abandoned to the Erinnys which he had 
invoked, and to the God of war whom he had- roused. This 
connexion of the cultus of the Erinnyes with the court: of 
Areopagus is also exhibited in the story of Epimenides, in 
which it is related that this Cretan priest, having to expiate 
the pollution brought upon the country by former acts of 
blood, let loose some black and some white sheep from the 
Areopagus, and sacrificed them on the spot, whither they had 
run, to the divinities who seemed to desire the sacrifice (τῷ 
προσήκοντι θεῷ), and at the same time built a temple’to the 
venerable Goddesses or Erinnyes. In reality, however, their 
temple was founded unquestionably at an earlier date’, The 
manner in which this relation rests upon the earliest history 
of-the Grecian cultus, I will endeavour to shew in the next 
Actions for manslaughter were tried at the Palladium: 
‘The term Palladium does not mean any statue of the God- 
dess Pallas-Athena®, but is applied exclusively to a definite 


2. Such acts were supposed to be done at the instigation of Ἄρης ἐμφύλιον, 
‘on Ἄρης πιθασὸς, as Aschylus calls it, Eum. 335. 

3. Dinarch. e. Demosth. §. 47. 4. Paus. 1. 28, 6. 

5. Lobon of Argos in Diogen. Laert. 1. 10, 112, Τὸ Epimenides is also ascribed 
the erection of the pillars to Ὕβρις and Ἀναιδεία om the Areopagus. Clemens Alex. 
Protrept. p. 22 Potter. 

@. ‘The statue of Athena Polias in the citadel was never called by the Athenians 
themselves Παλλάδιον, but τὸ ἀρχαῖον ἄγαλμα τὸ ἐν πόλει, τὸ τῆς Toduddos, 
πὸ παλαιὸν 5, and in the Plynteria (the holy washing) τὸ ἕδος (τὸ ἀρχαῖον) 
πῆς Ἀθηνᾶν, Vid, Xen, Hell, x. 4, 12. Plut, Aletb, 34, Hesych, s. ¥, Πραξιεργίδαι, 

On 
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malice aforethought, under the momentary influence of Ate 
(ᾧ- 45, 52); and on that account the court adjoining the 
Palladium was deemed by the Athenians the fittest tribunal 
for such cases’. 

Similarly the Delphinian Apollo, near whose temple the 
third tribunal of the Ephete was situated, was connected 
with the notion of justifiable homicide. Apollo is called 
Delphinios, as slayer of the Δελφίνη, the destructive serpent 
Pytho (ᾧ. 56). This was a lawful act, although the God 
fled in consequence, and underwent purification (§-65). Hence 
cases of justifiable homicide were brought before the tribunal 
contiguous to the temple of the Delphinian Apollo. But 
clear as this connexion is, it must have been lost sight of by 
the Athenians at an early period, since the notion of Apollo 
Delphinios as a conducting God, sweeping over the seas in 
the form of a dolphin, very soon prevailed. Thus, on) the 
one ‘side, the circumstance of the tribunal of the Ephete 
being at the Delphinium is an evident proof that by Apollo 
Delphinios the slayer of the serpent was originally meant; 
and on the other side, the early disappearance of this con- 
ception of the Delphinian, Apollo clearly attests the anti- 
quity of the Ephetic Courts. 

» The Prytanewm was from time immemorial, as its name 
implies, the place of assembly for the Prytanes, the pre- 
sidents for the time being of the Supreme Council. Con- 
sequently it had probably been at some time or other the 
tribunal for political offences, obscure traces of which are 
to be found in a law of Solon’s and the decree of Patro- 
clides’. The Ephete usually held only the sham-trials there, 

6. Wee also find this notion of ‘unintentional homicide in the legends about the 
manner in which the Palladium came to Athens. ‘The Argives deputed to conyey this 
Palladium were killed, through ignorance, upon their landing at Argos. Hence 
they were worshipped under the title of ἀγνῶτες. Pollux, vitt. 118, θεοὶ ἄγνωστοι 
καὶ fipwes, Paus. 1.1, 4. 


7. Plut, Solon 19. Andoc. de Myster. §. 77. Hence it appears that before the 
time of Solon, and perhaps even afterwards on particular occasions, the authors 
of 
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any Athenian δὲ all conversant with history. ‘The opinion of 
a modern Scholar who supposes it to have been an invention 
of Aischylus is perfectly untenable: besides, Hellanicus, a 
contemporary of A®schylus, relates that this Court awarded 
sentence not only to Orestes, but to many other heroes’ and 
even Gods before him. These legends Alschylus lets quite 
alone; the mythus of Orestes shone forth so pre-eminently, 
that it was.even allowable, in legendary fashion, to connect 
the institution of the Court with this sentence, the first pro- 
nounced by it. To have assumed the Areopagus as already 
existing would scarcely have accorded with A®schylus’s plan $ 
he was obliged to make his poem serve for a record of the 
institution of this sacred and divine tribunal. Neither did his 
yiews allow him. to represent the twelve Gods as the first 
Judges in this Court, as Demosthenes relates of them'; the 
citizens, of Athens were to be’ the first invested with that 
important office, and must receive it from the hands of Athena. 
As is usually the case, there were numerous legends on this 
point at variance one with another; the Argives also claimed 
for an ancient tribunal in their city the honour of Orestes’ 
trial (Eur. Or, 862. c. Scholl.). | Nevertheless, the reputation 
of the Areopagus among the Greeks appears upon the whole 
to have had the precedence, and established the priority of 
the Attic legend. Ἂν ) : 

169, The only circumstance.one might be apt to wonder 
at is that, although all the above-mentioned tribunals for the 
trial of blood were of very early origin, the legend of Orestes 
was attached to the Areopagus and not to! the Delphinium: 
‘The cases tried before this latter tribunal were “when @ 
person pleaded justifiable homicide,” and Demosthenes cites 
Orestes himself as an instance in point. Nevertheless, under 
the more ancient view of the case, which settles the question 
of cognizance not so much according to rubrics of law, as by 


1, ὁ, Aristocr. p, 641. 644, 
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for homicide this office was held at“Athens by the second of 
the nine Archons, the Ἄρχων Βασιλεύς. Here however it is 
filled by the Lady Athena (ἄνασσ᾽ ᾿Αθάνα), whom Orestes by 
the instructions of Apollo invokes at the very outset to be his 
Judge (cf. v. 81. 215. 234. 250. 446), This indeed she de- 
clines, since it is not for her, the immaculate Goddess, to sit as 
judge upon a case of blood (v. 449); and she appoints a Jury 
instead, to whom she refers the matter. Minerva therefore is 
the pre-cognizant magistrate, the Praetor who appoints judges 
for the parties (dat judices). 

~The pre-cognizance of the suit (ἀνάκρισις) is exhibited by 
ZEschylus in the scene where Athena questions both parties 
about their name, office, and legal demands and pretensions 
(see especially Eu. 386—467); whereupon she deems it her 
duty'to find a true bill for both parties, and requires them to 
have witnesses and evidence in readiness to produce in court 5 
although it is true these were usually brought forward at the 
Anacrisis. 

71. In this scene a passage occurs, which has not been 
rightly understood and has undergone various emendations in 
consequence. Some attention to the course of the proceedings 
in court makes all clear. The passage in question is at vy. 407, 
where, upon Minerva’s turning to Orestes after questioning the 
Erinnyes, the latter exclaim : 


“ ΡΞ 
: ἀλλ᾽ ὅρκον οὐ δέξαιτ᾽ ἂν, οὐ δοῦναι θέλει. 
The meaning of these words cannot be understood without 
first of all bearing in mind the original signification of ὅρκος ς 
namely, the object whereby one takes oath, and binding on the 
conscience of the party taking oath’. This object is named to 

4. See Buttm, Lexilogus x1. p. 52, which evidence is not in my opinion refuted 
by the objections of later authorities. It is also in accordance with the Attic usage, 
as is proved by passages in Demosthenes, which are to be found in Reiske’s index, 
And although, I grant, Euripides uses ὅρκον δοῦναι in the sense of taking oath, it is 
nevertheless most probable that Eschylus kept to the stricter sense of the term. 

Ζ 
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this particular case; just as the oath of the Areopagites to do 
strict justice is frequently referred to in the course of the 
play*, but is not actually administered in the theatre. On the 
other hand the πρόκλησις, or provocatio ad juajurandum here 
in question, is opposed to the simple straightforward course of 
law, the Euthydicia (εὐθεῖα δίκην 411); for although the Eu- 
thydicia is usually opposed to an exception or counter-charge, 
put in for the purpose of preventing the bill from being sent 
into court (παραγραφή, diapaprupia, ἀντιγραφή), the term 
may very well be used in a wider sense, as opposed to the 
diversion of law from its straightforward course by a proclesis : 
of which indeed the very passage before us furnishes a proof. 

72. Thereupon Athena convenes the Jury, ‘the worthiest 
of her people’ (ἀστῶν τὰ βέλτατα; v. 465)*, whom she intends 
in the sequel to invest in solemn form with the new office of 
Areopagites. The number of these men we have above 
settled at twelve (ᾧ. 9): and it is not improbable that the 
council of the Areopagus really consisted in the first in- 
stance of that number of members*. 

Athena then introduces the suit (εἰσάγει; 550, 552) "as 
president of the court she is also εἰσαγωγεύς. The parties 
plead against each other in short and plain sentences; long 
speeches being against the usage of the Areopagus as well 
as contrary to the taste of our Poet. The only one who 
speaks at all at length is Apollo, and in his case it is very 
allowable, since he is not only advocate for Orestes, but also 
Exegetes, of which office I shall speak presently: as such, 

4. Cf. vv. 461. 650. 680. 

3, Τὰ βέλτατα, in a political sense, must be compared with Herodotus's +a 
πρῶτα. It is equivalent to the βέλτιστοι of Xenophon. 

4. Perhaps the following conjectures may be deserving of notice. We assume 
that the earliest Bule, elected from the first Phyle, consisted of twelve. Then all 
four Phyle were represented, thus giving forty-eight members, of whom four Phy- 
lobasileis acted as Prytanes of the Bule: the King himself being reckoned gives 
forty-nine. The transfer of that number to the ten Phylw gave rise to the /ifiy- 
‘one Ephete, in the same manner as fifty were formed out of forty-eight Nancrarie, 
Cf. Photius 8. ¥, ναυκραρία. 
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Without doing violence to justice (a thing not to be con- 
ceived of the righteous Goddess), the calculus Minerve is 
mercy naturally prevailing over severity in an equally ba- 
lanced case. But the difficulty, as we said before, is removed 
by distinguishing between two points in the action, the taking 
up of the ballot and the casting it into the urn (ψῆφον αἴρειν 
καὶ διαγνῶναι δίκην, v. 679). ‘The Areopagites rise in turn 
from their seats, go to an altar, on which are lying an ade- 
quate number of ballots, and take one up. The taking of 
the ballots from the altar was a usual ceremony upon divisions 
of the court, and Aischylus would therefore scarcely omit it. 
Then they step to a table upon which probably two vessels*, 
the brazen urn of mercy and the wooden one of death, stood 
side by side, and throw their ballot into one of them (un- 
less, for the sake of secrecy they had an ineffective ballot, 
as was usual in the other Attic courts of justice). This 
is done by the twelve Areopagites in turn at measured in- 
tervals.. Thereupon Minerva likewise takes a ballot from 
the altar and holding it up says, she intends to give it for 
Orestes (705),—by virtue of that ballot Orestes is to gain 
the day, even should the yotes be equal (711) ;—but she 
does not forthwith throw it into one of the urns, as that 
would have been quite in contradiction of the meaning of 
the calculus Minerva. The ballots are now turned out of 
the urns, and being counted are found equal (v. 762): there- 
upon Minerva gives hers for the acquittal and δὲ the same 
instant announces the issue of the suit*. 


2, Called τεύχη v. 712. ef, Agam. 789, 790. 

3. ‘This appears to me the most satisfactory conception of the affair, although 
there may perhaps be room for deviation in minor points. In works of art, for 
instance on the cup in the Corfini Collection, there is only one vessel given, into 
which Minerva is in the act of depositing her ballot; but who would think of 
inferring from thence the arrangements in the Court of Areopagus? 
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religious rites and ordinances. Even the Areopagus had 
unwritten laws in its keeping (ἄγραφα νόμιμα, Dem. c. 
Aristocr. p. 646), although it was a fundamental principle 
in the jurisdiction of the Attic courts to admit none but 
written or statute law, and charge the right use of it upon 
the conscience of the Judges. 

75. The Exegesis presupposes oral precepts, which in 
the earlier times can scarcely have been any thing else than 
family tradition, similar to that on which the Etruscan dis- 
cipline was conducted, only that the latter was a far more 
laborious and extensive study than the jus sacrum of the 
Athenians. This custom of family tradition existed every 
where among the ancients, especially in noble families; and 
accordingly we find that at Athens the Eupatride were in 
the first instance the Exegete of the sacred law (Plut. Thes. 
25); nay, even in the Roman period there were Eupatridic 
Exegete (ἐξ Εὐπατριδῶν ἐξηγηταὶ, Corp. Inser. n. 765): 
The Eupatride were no association or body, and it is 
difficult to say by whom they were nominated; perhaps by 
the Ephete elected from the old families: at all events the 
Ephetw were closely connected with that ancient court. As 
the latter body had the power of sanctioning the expiation 
of blood, so the superintendence of its performance devolved 
upon the former (‘Tim. Lex. 5. v. ἐξηγηταὶ). Hence Doro- 
theus, in his work on “The Hereditary Usages of the Eu- 
patride,” treated of the purification of suppliants, that is, 
homicides who had made atonement for blood’. The principal 
points upon which this Exegesis of the Eupatridic families 
turned, were the burial of the dead and the law of blood; 


1. In giving this title to the work I have assumed that the reading ἐν rote 
τῶν BYTLATPIAQN (for OYPATPIAQN) πατρίοις in Atheneus rx. 410, a, will 
be deemed more probable than the emendation ®YTAATAQN proposed by Lobeck. 
For although the Phytalide, according to the legend of Theseus, also had the 
superintendence of purifications, their πάτρια could scarcely have furnished matter 
enough for ἃ separate work, 
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These conceptions pervade the entire scene which gave 
rise to this disquisition. Apollo, the paternal God of the 
Athenians, (πατρῷος). who always announces the truth to 
them, appears before the Areopagites to instruct them, as 
Exegetes, on the important duty of avenging blood incumbent 
on Orestes, and to convince them that this duty to the father 
required the sacrifice of the mother, as not being in a manner 
so near of kin to Orestes. Subtle as this plea appears, espe- 
clally in the form in which ischylus puts it, it was probably 
very much in the spirit and character of the arguments in 
complex cases. Apollo thus performs the service Orestes 
required of him: he explains the circumstances which justified 
the act (579); and so also on a former occasion, in his in- 
junctions to Orestes to commit the act, he assumed the office 
of Exegetes by explaining to him the duty of vengeance (565). 
The appearance of Apollo in that capacity is artfully ac- 
counted for by the Poet’s making Orestes beg the Exegesis 
of him only on his own account (579), with the intention of 
afterwards laying before the Judges the information obtained 
and appealing to that evidence (583), for at Athens it was 
only the individual parties themselves, and not the Judges, 
who consulted that source of information. But this cir- 
cuitous mode of proceeding is avoided by Apollo’s addressing 
himself at once to the court of Areopagites and pointing out 
to them the right of the case (584). 


p. 111, where however the whole of the above is referred to the ἐξηγεῖσθαι of the 
μάντεις, which has nothing at all to do with the matter in question. 
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meet with insolent treatment, also has his Erinnyes; a trait 
exhibiting the humanity of the ancient Greeks in the most 
pleasing point of view*. Afterwards the term was used in a 
more restricted signification; parricide more especially calls 
forth an Erinnys, and Aischylus also attributes one to the 
heinous crime of a man’s neglecting his duty as avenger of 
blood*. The sensible manifestation of the Erinnys is Ara‘: 
the long-suppressed feeling of deep offence bursts forth in 
sudden imprecations, frequently on apparently slight pro- 
vocations. For instance’ old Q&dipus, after long endurance 
of extreme impiety towards himself from his sons, at last 
curses them when he finds they have forcibly possessed them- 
selves of the family jewels, and when they neglect to give him 
the honorary portion of the sacrifice which was due to him, 
‘The Erinnys is indeed conceivable without Ara, inasmuch as 
it admits of being stifled in the heart; but still the two notions 
bear so close an affinity to each other, that Alschylus seems 
perfectly justified in designating the Erinnyes by the title 
of ‘Apat’. 


78. One of the distinguishing features of that ancient 
period, in which the Greek and other Popular Religions ori- 
ginated together with the Poetry which sprung up from them, 
was that it contemplated all intellectual life, nay, life in 
general, as the unintermitted working, not of individual forces 
and causes, but of higher supernatural agents, and viewed 
man for the most part merely as the focus in which those 
active powers were concentred and manifested. That feeling 
of painful mortification and just resentment, originally termed 
ἐρινύς, is not merely an instigation and arousing of certain 


4. Od, xvi1. 475. 5. Choeph, 281. οἵ, 396. 641. 
τ. ἀρήσασθαι "Ερινῦς. Od. 11. 185. Of. ΤΠ, 1x. 454. 571. 
7. Eum, 395, Cf. Sept. 70, 707. 773. 962. Klausen, Theologum, Asch. p. 49, «4. 


‘ 
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established upon the authority of any poet prior to Euripides, 
than the mention of the well-known names, Alecto, Tisiphone, 
and Megzra, can be found in any writers previous to the 
Alexandrines. Had Aischylus, however, been induced by any 
motive to restrict himself to that number, he would undoubt- 
edly somewhere or other have placed its significance in a 
prominent point of view, as Euripides does in the Orestes 
(v. 402. 1666), although he too by the way makes no scruple 
of assuming elsewhere a greater number. (Iph. T. 961, sqq)- 
79. Now it is quite natural for mythic conceptions in 
the process of their growth to be externally arrested, as 
though congealed into fixity of shape, and thus to be invested 
with a significance extended far beyond that which they 
inherently possess. The Erinnyes, which originally have 
their existence only in that feeling of affront, are conceived 
as existing independently by themselves, as ever wakeful 
and active avenging Spirits, as Mowat; and by this name 
in fact Alschylus designates them. Nevertheless the account 
given of their origin in Hesiod’s Theogony adheres most 
strictly to the original signification of the word. The outrage 
committed by Cronus on his father Uranus is the very first in- 
vasion on the rights of consanguinity; the Erinnyes themselves 
owe their origin to this outrage: they are in the first instance 
Erinnyes of Uranus, and so in fact they are called in another 
passage*. On the other hand the Erinnyes make their ap- 
pearance more as independent beings, as early as Homer and 
Hesiod. According to these Poets the violation of oaths, ori- 
ginally perhaps as an insult to the God by whose name the oath 
was taken, was punished by them. Even in the realms below 
they chastise the perjured*, an office which otherwise belonged 
to Hades and Proserpine‘, as appears from old forms of oaths. 
And by the way these very forms are alone sufficient to prove 


2, Theogon. 472. νι IL x1x, 260, Comp. Hes, Days and Works, 803. 
4 Thr. 278. 
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founded on a more extensive system of views and thoughts, 
and manifested in legends and religious rites and ceremonies. 


6. Cultus of the Erinnyes and Eumenides or Semne. 


80. The widely diffused and noted religious service of 
the Erinnyes or Eumenides, or the Venerable Goddesses, as 
they were usually designated at Athens, can hardly be un- 
derstood, if one comprise those beings under the class of 
divinities attached to individual circumstances of life or states 
of mind (as Ate, Eris, and many others). On the contrary 
there are a great many traces in the worship of those deities 
which shew that the Erinnyes, in the system of religions that 
had taken root in the different districts of Greece, were neither 
more nor less than a particular form of the great Goddesses 
who rule the Earth and the lower world and send up the 
blessings of the year, namely Demeter and Cora. This must 
be understood to mean that these deities, so mild and benign 
on the one hand, are withal—either, in mythological con- 
nexion, by means of adverse divinities, or, in more ethic 
conception, by means of human crimes and misdeeds which 
confound the very ordinances of nature—perverted into re- 
sentful, destructive deities. In very ancient times there ex- 
isted in Greece a widely-extended cultus of the Thelpusian, 
or Tilphossian Demeter-Erinnys, and in the time of Pausanias 
it still maintained its station at Thelpusa in Arcadia, where 
Demeter was worshipped as the Goddess of Earth indignant 
against Poseidon, the God of Water, (the God who deluges 
the earth in winter with floods and torrents), Under the 
same form she was designated at Phigalia, another place in 
Arcadia, by the name of the Black Goddess. There are 
evident traces of this idea of the Demeter-Erinnys to be 
found in various places, but the point where it appears most 
prominently is in the fundamental characteristics of the old 
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course of nature before it bore fruit in the human race. 
To the men of early ages there seemed to reside in the 
eternal powers of nature, from the very beginning of things, 
an aspect calculated to excite fear and horror: if in the fine 
and fruitful season of the year all seems appeased and tran- 
quillized, yet in the winter-storms and ever recurring terrors 
of nature the suppressed malevolence bursts forth anew. The 
gracious consort of the celestial God, the mother whose womb 
pregnant with blessings gives birth to the gentle child Cora, 
is withal the hideous malevolent bride of hostile powers. 
The settlers in the thick forests about Dirce must have 
been first acquainted with Demeter under her character of 
Erinnys, and could not have recognized in her the gentle 
bountiful Goddess till after they had succeeded in draining 
the marshes, clearing away the forests, and converting them 
into productive fields. This latter era is represented in the 
person of Cadmus’s son Polydorus (the Rich in Blessing), 
with whom the nocturnal Goddess of the Depth (Nycteis, 
daughter of Nycteus son of Chthonius, identical perhaps with 
Demeter-Europa) was united in marriage and shared the 
blessings of her favour, as Demeter with Iasion. Simi- 
larly the daughters of Cadmus and their sons unfold to us a 
system of natural Gods, all of whom are only different aspects 
of one and the same Dionysus. But although the dragon is 
slain, still its wrathful spite* continues to influence the whole 
course of the Theban Mythic History. Cadmus himself, in 
order to appease it, had to serve the dragon’s father (in 
conformance with the law concerning bloodshed) for a term 
of eight years*, and is said to have been himself metamor- 
phosed into a dragon and to have instigated barbarian nations 
(the Encheleans) to ravage his native country. Continual 
vicissitudes of exalted fortune and deep misfortune are cha- 
racteristic features in the legend of the Cadmean kings, and 


4s μήνιμα δράκοντος. 2. Cf also Phot, Lex, Καδμεία νίκη, 
Bo 
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88. After the calamity and overthrow of nae weil 
tered bands of Cadmeans were the means of diffi their’ 
native traditions, as well as those of (&dipus’s burial-place, 
far and wide, and constantly in close connexion’ with the 
cultus of the Erinnyes. To Attica they were carried per: 
haps by the Cadmean race of the Gephyreans, who were 
received and naturalized there; and several traces of them 
existed in different parts. In the first place there was 
shewn in Athens itself a tomb of G&dipus in the sanctuary 
of the Semnz between the Areopagus and the citadel®. 
In the next place we find in an Attic demus, (the Colonus 
Hippius), together with another sepulchre of CEdipus, the 
entire group of that cultus from which the leading ideas 
in the Theban mythi are derived. Here too, as at the 
Arcadian Thelpusa, the God of the waters, Poseidon Hip- 
pius, is worshipped .in juxta-position with the Semne®, who 
beyond doubt were originally identical with Demeter and 
her daughter worshipped at that very same place. For 
whereas the legend handled by Sophocles assigns to CEdipus 
a resting-place in the sanctuary of the Semn# or Eumenides. 
at Colonus’, an Attic collector of legends* tells of his ap- 
plying as a suppliant for protection to Demeter of Colonus. 
Euripides makes Poseidon Hippius the sheltering deity’. 
Opposed to Demeter Erinnys in the service of the Colonians 
was probably the blooming verdant Demeter, (Εὔχλοος), 
‘whose Temple mentioned by Sophocles (1600) must be con- 
ceived in the vicinity, but on a different hill from that of 
Colonus. In other respects also every thing on this spot 
implied connexion and intercourse with the infernal world. 
Tt was an ancient notion” that the entrance to the abyss of 


5. See Paus. τ, 28.7. Val. Max. v. 3. ext. 3, where the locality is clearly defined. 

s. At Capua too there was an des Neptuni cum Corere Brinny. Gruter 
p. 195, 16, if rightly explained by Reinesins. 

7. Also according to Apollod. 111. 5, 9. 5. Androtion in Sehiol. Od. xx. 271. 

9. Pho. 1721. το, Hesiod Theog. 811, ΤΊ, vitr. 15. 
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the land of the living; but even after death, when reconciled 
with the Gods below, he was thought to preside over the 
country as a powerful and bountiful tutelary deity’. His 
burial-place, though concealed beneath the earth and un- 
known even to the natives, was esteemed an invisible and 
mysterious Palladium to the whole region, especially in the 
war with the Thebans, who had expelled the unfortunate 
sufferer, The ancients were not unacquainted with the idea, 
although it is mostly held very much in the background, 
that great suffering purifies and refines human nature. The 
eradication of selfishness, the entire self-sacrifice which afflic- 
tion produces in noble souls was felt even by the heathen 
ancients to be an approximation to a divine nature, and 
hence those victims of Erinnys are exalted, after death, to 
the rank of Gods. The same ideas attached also to Orestes, 
and are significantly noticed in our Tragedy (787): even 
his corpse was for that reason transferred by the Spartans 
from their frontier-town Tegea (where he had taken refuge 
85. ἃ fugitive) to their own city; nay, at a later period the 
ashes of Orestes were even reckoned among the seven 
pledges of prosperity to Rome. 

84. These profound legends of Gidipus’s grave, which 
must have been known to the Colonian Sophocles from his 
earliest years, have been made by this noblest and most pleas- 
ing of Poets the subject of a Tragedy on which, accortling to 
very authentic testimony, he was employed towards the end 
of his life, so that it was first produced on the stage by 
his grandson, the younger Sophocles, Ol. 94, 3‘. Cidipus 

3 This is implied in the expression ἐν καιρῷ τοῖν ζῶσι τῆς χώρας Aristid, Or. 
Plat, τα. p. 172. Cf. Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 280. 

4 It is remarkable that, as Aschylus adimitted dree actors for the first time 
in his last trilogy, the Orestea, so again Sophocles did not add a fourth till the 
end of his career, in the CEdipus at Colonus. The reason why the metre in this 
play is more carefully attended to than in other later ones of Sophocles is suffi- 
ciently explained by the especial pains bestowed by the Poet on this his favourite 


composition, whereas the other plays of Jater date were composed more rapidly than 
the 
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feelings at a period of life when he experienced much. that 
was painful and vexatious from his immediate kindred, and 
was looking forward to death as a longed-for time of rest. 
True it is, that the composition of this tragedy deviates widely 
from that of all the rest, the solution, so to speak, not being 
at the conclusion, but pervading the whole, nearly as in the 
last piece of an AEschylean trilogy; yet the Cidipus at 
Colonus is nevertheless, by virtue of the dramatic expression 
of morally-religious ideas,—mnot from the merely accessory 
political and patriotic allusions,—a Tragedy in the highest 
sense of the word?. 

85. Thus the Demeter-Erinnys has again received her 
victim CEdipus to her bosom: but more severe is the doom of 
Thebes, the city once so beloved of Gods. Against it the 
Goddess conducts “Aépacrros, the Inevitable, a male personifi- 
cation of Adrastea-Nemesis, to whom Adrastus is said to have 
erected several temples. He rides the terrible Thelpusaic 
steed Arion*, in whose name Ares the father of the Dragon 
re-appears. This Arion is quite a symbolic creature connect- 
ed with the cultus of the Tilphossian or Thelpusaic Demeter’. 
The genuine popular legend of Demeter-Erinnys herself, as 
Poseidon’s forced bride, having given birth to it was gathered 
by Pausanias in Arcadian Thelpusa. The Iliad touches on 
this legend with its wonted delicacy (xx111, 346); the Thebaid, 
which was composed not long after the Homeric age, makes 
Poseidon and Erinnys the parents of Arion at the Beeotian 
fountain Tilphossa. Later writers mostly endeavour to softer 


1, Cf£.§.97. The mysticism occurring in the (Edipus of Aschylus, (Eustatius 
on Arist. Eth, Nicom. 111.2.) probably had reference to Demeter-Erinnys, who is 
perhaps there made more clearly prominent than in the Eumenides. 

2, Antimachus in Paus, vrrr. 25,3, 4, and Schol, in Aristoph, Comad, Ed. Dind, 
Vol. 111. p. 418. 

3. Adrastus, who had a "Hpwov at Colonus, was said to have drawn up his horses 
there on his flight (εἵματα λυγρὰ φέρων σὺν ᾿Αρείονι κυανοχαίτῃ, ‘Thebais in Paus, 
σαι. 25, 5); and that is the reason, perhaps, why Colonus is called in the old oracle 
Ἵπποιο Kohwvée. (Schol. Bd. C. 57. 712, Etym. M, 5. v. Trata). 
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lair’. No doubt at a later period expiatory sacrifices were 
offered there from time to time. From that delay the sons 
were the first to suffer retribution for the sins of their fathers. 
‘Adrastus returns, like a Ποινή, in the second generation, and 
this time under better auspices: the ᾿Επέγονοι fulfil the work 
allotted to their fathers, and Thersander the son of Polynices 
comes forward as an avenger, a Τισάμενος, an appellation 
which in this case again, just as in that of the son of Orestes, 
and of Alemzon’s daughter Tisiphone, from being the epithet 
of the father became the proper name of the son. 

So intimate is the intellectual coherency which the men 
of earlier generations perceived in this primeval history of 
Thebes,—so powerful was the Idea in that age, that it found 
no difficulty in appropriating and assimilating to itself the 
external facts. For it is scarcely possible for any one utterly 
to deny the Argive expedition, however little we are warranted 
to regard Adrastus and Amphiaraus as real persons. "Thebes 
did really lie desolate till it was raised anew by the Beeotians ; 
merely a borough below the old town, called Hypothebes, 
existed in the intervening period. At the same time there 
were Cadmeans in various districts of Greece, and under the 
most various names. 


86. Tuts episodical exposition was designed to shew how 
Demeter, as a punient Power, as Erinnys, is the predominant 
principle in the Theban legends. At the same time one sees 
quite clearly how it was that subsequently, when the mention 
of Demeter, as a wrathful Goddess, was shunned with a feeling 
of dread, the once widely-extended cultus of the Tilphossian 
or Delphusian Demeter-Erinnys came to be obscured, and the 
Erinnyes, as independent divinities, succeeded in their place. 


6, Phen, 945, 1024, 1835, Philostr, Imagg. 1, 4. 
Ce 
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first acquired a noted and extensive cultus, and altogether ~ 
more reality and personality, from the conception of both the 
great terrestrial and infernal deities, from whom come life 
and prosperity as well as ruin and death to mankind, as 
offended and angry Beings, wherever mortal deeds have 
violated those sacred and eternal laws of nature. 

87. The circumstance also of the Erinnyes being re- 
garded, after the appeasement of their wrath, as benevolent, 
bountiful deities, cannot be perfectly understood except in 
this view. The name of Ewmenides, implying the above, was 
strictly speaking native at Sicyon®, not at Athens, where 
under the title of Semne was comprised the collective being 
of those Goddesses. Hence it is that Alschylus, who 
emphatically calls them σεμναί, never mentions the name of 
Eumenides so closely bearing on his subject, but particularly 
delights in designating the mild aspect of the Goddesses by 
the epithet ci@poves’, whilst succeeding Tragedians prefer 
using the title of Eumenides, which had in the meantime 
become more familiar, and is applied by Sophocles as a 
customary one to the Goddesses of Colonus’. This title of 
Eumenides, therefore, as well as that of “the White Goddesses,” 
usual in Arcadia, (ᾧ. 62), is not, we may venture to assert, 
adequately explained by the meaning of the Erinnyes as above 


δ. Paus. 11. 11, 4. with Siebelis? Note. 7. Ys 36). especially 993. 

5 vy, 946. 984. 

». The Grammarians (Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, besides the argument to the 
Eumenides) state the purport of the AEschylean tragedy to be the metamorphosis of the 
Erinnyes into Zumenides, On this account an hiatus has been supposed after v. 982, 
and in this passage it is thought Minerva gave the Erinnyes the appellation of Eu- 
menides. Of such an hiatus however there is no trace, and the insertion of the 
idea proposed would destroy the whole sense of the passage. But still less is it 
credible that schylus, who so frequently made use of the name of Erinnyes, should 
have shunned mentioning that of the Eumenides out of religious awe (Reisig Enarr. 
A. Col. p. 35. de part. dv p. 124). After what has been said above, ought it not to 
be considered a matter of doubt, whether Aschylus himself gave the title of EYME- 
NIAES to this third play of the Orestea, especially as the Chorus, from which the 
play still bears its name, retains the mask of the Erinnyes to the very conclusion (944), 
and was not, as has been supposed, matamorphosed externally into Eumenides, 
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by the charm of Minerva’s eloquence and her promise of a 
cultus dedicated to them; whereupon their benedictory wishes, 
still without any mention of Orestes, are bestowed wholly on 
the city of Athens. The patriotic and poetical views, which 
gave this particular direction to the procedure of the play, are 
easily explained (cf. δ. 99). 

88. This benedictory hymn of the propitiated Erinnyes 
exhibits a marked allusion to the affinity of these Goddesses 
with the Chthonic beneficent deities, since it would be a fruit- 
less attempt to explain its meaning from what may be called 
the allegorical notion of the Erinnyes. True it is indeed, 
that in the belief of the ancient Greeks the parents’ bless- 
ing begets prosperity, as their curse brings ruin*; but 
surely no one will educe the notion of beneficent beings 
from that of divinities presiding over the parental curse. It 
is evident rather that with Aischylus the Semne are higher 
powers, Chthonic divinities derived from the Titanian world and 
exercising their influence in both directions, as Erinnyes for 
destruction, and as εὐμενεῖς for weal and blessing; just as the 
Realm of Death was also regarded as the Source of Life, 
whence the funeral obsequies were termed -yevésra. In the 
above-mentioned hymn of Blessing the Eumenides dispense 
their bounties exactly in the same order as Pallas had re- 
quired of them’. hey promise the country first of all a 
copious produce from the soil (884), and what was of great 
importance to Attica, abounding as it did in olive and fig- 
trees, the thriving of the fruit-trees (898); then the prolific 
increase of cattle, with the wish that the breeding of stock 
enriching the land might do honour to the bounties of Hermes 
and other Gods of herds (906). By virtue of their prayers and 
blessings they remove premature death and celibacy—for they 

2, Of, Lobeck Aglaopham. p, 635, 
3. Only in the ὕμνος εὐκτήριον they naturally omit the object desired by Pallas 


v. 870. τῶν δυσσεβούντων δ᾽ ἐκφορωτέρα πέλοις, “but the ungodly mayest thou rather 
bear away as corpses to the burial’ (by the ἐκφορά, funeris elatio). 
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rators at the altars of the Semna in their descent from 
the citadel. Hence Alschylus is enabled to place the Tem- 
ple of the Semnse near the palace of Erechtheus (πρὸς δό- 
wos ᾿Ερεχθέως, 857), an expression by which he designates 
the whole Acropolis tenanted by the earliest kings of Athens. 

Besides the low hearths or fire-places (ἐσχάραις, 773. 
cf. 108.) in this Temple, there was a chasm® like that at 
Colonus, through which the Goddesses are said to have 
returned, after the trial of Orestes, to their subterranean 
abode. In all probability there were also carved wooden 
images of the Erinnyes here. It was for them the purple 
robes were designed, which were consecrated to them upon 
the institution of their cultus by Minerva (v. 982. ef. ᾧ- 86). 
In after times there was seen here® a statue of an Erinnys 
by Calamis, the contemporary of Phidias, in conjunction 
with two others by Scopas, an artist of the next genera- 
tion. On this ground Polemo asserted there were at Athens 
three statues of the Semne; Phylarchus, however, who only 
took those by Scopas into account, spoke but of two’. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias there was nothing of the terrific in 
these statues, but still they may have exhibited that mix- 
ture of pleasure and horror so profoundly expressed in the 
so-called Rondaninian head of Medusa. 

The cultus of the Semnz was held by the State in such 
high honour, that especial managers were appointed to 
superintend the sacrifices (Ἱεροποιοι), nominated from the 
Athenian people by the Areopagites, as presidents of that 
service’, At the processions and sacrifices in honour of 
the Semne the family of the Hesychide took the lead, 
their name, ‘the quiet ones”, implying the great solemnity 
and stillness (εὐφημία) obliged to be observed throughout 


ὅν. χάσμα, κευθμών, θάλαμοι, 772. 958, 961. 977. 989. Eur. El. 1280. 
6 See Osan in the Annati dell’ Instit. di Corr. arch. 1830, p. 149. 
7. Schol. Ed. Col. 39. s. Ulpian on Demosth, ο. Mid. p. 552. R. 
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So also at Argos they threw burning torches into a 
cavern in honour of Cora’. 

On the arrival of the procession at the Temple, victims, 
especially black sheep’, were slaughtered in the manner 
usual in the sacrifices to infernal deities: the blood, it 
seems, was suffered to run into the chasm (cf. v. 960). 
The flesh of the victims was probably cut in pieces and, as 
was the case in the cultus of the Erinnyes at Cerynea’, 
entirely consumed by fire. This custom of dissecting 
and burning the victims was still, with certain modifica- 
tions and in different degrees, generally practised throughout 
Greece in the sacrifices to the dead, to heroes, to deities of 
the lower world, and divinities of atonement (§. 55). The 
Olympian Gods in their serene sublimity require only 
the sweet odour and steam from the bones and fat of 
the victims for their share, whereas the Chthonic Genii 
covet a portion of the flesh and blood, and require the 
whole victim for themselves. At the same time water was 
poured on the ground, perhaps as at Colonus, in three 
streams from three different vessels‘. The water was not 
mixed with wine (νηφάλια), but with honey (μελίκρατα), 
and possibly with lenitive, soothing oil. In the cultus 
of the black Demeter, also an Erinnys, at Phigalia, they 
poured oil upon fat wool’; and apparently for a similar 
reason Aischylus calls the fire-places of the Semnx a seat 
shining with fat (λιπαρόθρονος, v. 773). The three times 
nine olive-leaves dedicated to the Eumenides at Colonus” 
are also to be explained in this way, Similarly there were 
libations of oil, besides honey and milk, to the dead as 
early as the Homeric age, and as late as the times of the 
Roman Emperors". 

Ὁ. Paus, τι. 22, 4. ὁ. Cf §. 58, and §. 62. τι §. 82. 
4 Soph. 469. sqq. cf. 157. 9, Lana suoida, Paus. virr. 43, 5, _ 10. Soph, 483. 
ἃν. Tl, xxrrr, 170, Esch, Pers, 609, Norisius ad Cenot, Pisana, Dissert. rr, ¢. 5. 
. 306. 
: Do 
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without respect to person and situation, they fasten upon 
him who has torn asunder the sacred bonds of consanguinity 
by the commission of an outrage like that of Orestes. This 
mode of comprehending the Erinnyes, as it were the dark 
aspect of Themis, was quite in the spirit of that speculative 
theology in which the genius of AUschylus was so colossal. 
By the Erinnyes, said Pythagoras, the impure souls, sepa- 
rated from the pure ones, were kept in indissoluble bonds’; 
and if the very sun were to leave his course, said Heraclitus, 
the Erinnyes, the confederates of justice, would know where 
to find him?; for Plato tells us it is in accordance with 
Themis for the sun to pursue his allotted path. In answer 
to the question of the Oceanides, Tis οὖν ἀνάγκης ἐστὶν 
οἰακοστρόφος; Prometheus replies, Μοῖραι τρίμορφοι μνή- 
moves τ΄ Ἐρινύες (ν. ὅ14 54.) Here, as also in the Eume- 
nides (361) and in Sophocles (Aj. 1390), it is noticed as 
especially characteristic of the Erinnyes, that they suffer 
neither the laws which they maintain, nor the outrages by 
which they are violated, to vanish from their memory, and 
accordingly they visit the sins of the fathers even on the 
children and grandchildren (Eum. 894 et al.) But if in 
human life the Erinnys manifests itself particularly in the 
conscience, and consequently, according to the temper of 
different individuals, must needs assume an individual form, 
still the ancients, in their hereditary mode of contemplation, 
conceive this evil conscience merely as a symptom of the 
power of the Erinnys, and regard the Erinnys herself as 
an exterior divinity of universal agency. The Olympian 
Gods on the contrary, related from the very first to the 
tribes of Greece, the protectors of divers cities and posses- . 
sors of large Temples, manifoldly interwoven with a com- 
plicated history, have so many motives for favour and 
disfavour, inclination and aversion, and in their whole 


1. Diog. Laert. vir1, 32. ὦν Plutarch de evil. 11, and de Iside, 48, 
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having wronged the Moir and bereft them of their autho- 
rity (165 cf. 694), this wrong is only transient and specious. 
ZEschylus, like Pindar, labours to do away with the legends 
about the strife and conflict between the two orders of Gods, 
and to supply their place with legends of a milder character. 
In the altercation between Apollo and the Erinnyes he 
very evidently alludes to the dogma of Jupiter’s liberation 
of the fettered Cronus, and propitiation of him by various 
conciliatory means (615). ‘Jove released the Titans,” says 
Pindar also. It was a very just observation of the ancient 
annotators (cf. v. 47), that the tragedy commences with re- 
pose and solemnity, with ἐυφημία, and concludes also with 
the same, and that the Terrible, exhibited in rage and con- 
flict, is compressed more towards the middle. In the 
prayer of the Pythoness at the commencement of the play, 
Aischylus obviously pursues the design of clearing the tra- 
ditions about the foundation of the Pythian Oracle and its 
several possessors of all strife and dispute, whilst Pindar, 
untrue to his own maxim, “far be all contest from the 
Immortals”, no doubt out of deference for old native 
traditions', drew such a forcible description of the conflict 
between Earth and Apollo, that it was said Earth at- 
tempted to thrust him down into Tartarus’. With Aschy- 
lus on the other hand, the primeval Prophetess Earth was 
succeeded in the possession of the sacred seat by her 
daughter Themis, by a kind of hereditary right*; the latter 
transferred it with good will (observe how expressly Alschy- 


1. OF. §. 87. 2. Schol. Eum. 2. ᾿ 

5. Eschylus's design is also expressed here in the particle δῆ, v. 8, which belongs 
to the whole sentence, but in the closer connexion more particularly to τὸ μητρὸς. 
The universal force of διὴ is to render prominent something that is known and δος 
knowledged, or the admission of which is pre-supposed—something to which one 
expects universal assent. The more explicit meaning of the expression is this 
‘Themis succeeded as rightful heiress to the Oracle, which of a truth belonged to her 
mother, and which, as every one must see and allow, she had the most perfect 
claim to inherit, 
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from Cronus and Eurynome (in a work under the name of 
Epimenides), from Phoreys (Euphorion), from Gaia-Euo- 
nyme (Istrus), from Acheron and Night (Eudemus), from 
Hades and Proserpine (Orphic Hymns), or Hades and Styx 
(Athenodorus and Mnaseas®). By the genealogy he has 
adopted our Poet brings the Erinnyes into near connexion 
with the Moira, who, to his way of thinking, partake with 
Jove of the highest dignity, the Moire being represented 
also in Hesiod’s Theogony as Daughters of Night, and con- 
sequently invoked by the Erinnyes as their sisters by the 
mother’s side’. 

93. The ewternal representation of the Goddesses. is 
founded entirely on the fearful aspect of their ideal nature, 
so that even Pallas is constrained to notice the contrast be- 
tween their benedictions and their hideous countenances (944), 
In the exterior configuration of the Erinnyes Aschylus seems 
to have drawn a good deal on his invention; for the earlier 
Poets had no definite image of these Goddesses before their 
eyes; and though there were in the Temple at Athens old 
carved images of the Semne, still their figures could not 
be adapted for dramatic purposes. And hence it is that 
the Pythian Priestess, after having beheld the Erinnyes, is 
only able to describe their forms, without being aware of 

6. On these genealogies see particularly Schol. CEd. C. 42. Tzetz. Lycophr. 406. 
Schol. Aischin. in Timarch. p, 747. R. Apulei, de Orthogr. §. 11, p. 6. Osann, 


Orphic Poems place Phoreys among the fiers and represent Eurynome as ruling 
with Ophioneus before Cronus. 

τ. This rests IRE = ree 919 sqq., which assumes 
that it is the Moire, and not the Hore, who are there spoken of. The latter do 
not suit the passage at all, and none but the former can fitly be called 
πιμιώτατοι θεαὶ. To take ματροκασιγνῆται in the sense of Aunts would be ridi- 
culous; AEschylus puts it for κασιγνήται ὁμομήτριοι. Still more absurd would 
it be for the Erinnyes to apply that term to other Goddesses, as thus: ¢ Ye Goddesses, 
whose Aunts the Moirw are.’ On these considerations is grounded the constitution 
of the text above assumed; the words xipi’ éxovres τὰ θνατῶν are to be taken 
as a general designation, and Μοῖραι ματροκασιγνῆται as a special address to the 
Moire. With respect to this passage I cannot agree with Klausen, Theologumena 
Zsch. p. 45, although in other points the exposition here given has much in common 
with Klausen’s. 
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off the meal of Phineus in all directions. Of the Erjnnyes, 
however, the Pythoness adds, that they have no wings and 
are of a black and quite disgusting aspect. The black gar- 
ments which Aschylus invariably assumes for the costume of 
the Erinnyes, subsequently used not unfrequently on the 
stage and at processions*, mark them for the Children of 
Night‘; but the wings which the Gorgons® as well as the 
Harpies have, and which Euripides® has given to the Erin- 
nyes also, do not suit Auschylus’s idea, and for this reason, 
because the image of huntresses and hounds chasing their 
game into every corner and covert is constantly before his 
eyes. This image is by far the most prominent in the 
features marked by A€schylus, particularly in the first section 
of the tragedy: like hounds, the Erinnyes give tongue in _ 
their sleep, pursue the bloody track and scent, lap blood from 
carcases: Orestes is the fleet roebuck which they hunt’. And 
in the Choephoro: (911. 1050), as also by Sophocles and 
others*, they are in plain terms designated by the appella- 
tion of κύνες, as it were a proper name, To this image 
the long pendent tongue of the Gorgoneum was admirably 
suited, and this was most likely the main type whereby 
their resemblance to hounds was expressed. Other minute 
characteristics, as for instance the blood dripping from the 
corners of their eyes®, and the whole awful impression of 
their character, are best obtained by reading the drama 

3. “Hence the black garb of the Daunian women (Lycophr. 1137). Of. Strabo 111. 
p. 175, and Bottiger, ‘Mask of the Furies,’ p. 44, sqq. In lian V. H, rx, 29, 
the Furies are personated by youths with masks and torches, ‘The latter HEschylus 
could only give to the choral escort, but later Poets regarded them as an essential 
appendage to the equipment of the Furies. Aristoph. Plut, 425, Οἷς, in Pison. 20. 
ta Choeph. 1045, Eum. 52. 382. 353. Cf. §. 92. 

+, Zisch, Prom. 797. 6 Orest. 317. 

το wv. 108. 127, 175, 387. 295, 315. 8. Κύνα "Epwviv. Hesych, 

». I merely remark, that v. 54 is to be taken in this sense, ‘the moisture which 
rips from their eyes is no libation welcome to the Gods” (λείβειν λίβα, in allusion to 


λοιβή). ‘Then what follows is exeellently connected with it: ‘their en too is not fit 
to bring before images of Gods.” 


Er 
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by so much human idiosyncrasy, so universally interposing 
in the concerns of sublunary life, and so intimately mixed 
up with the proceedings of civil society, to be therefore in- 
adequate, great and wise though they be, to terminate the 
conflict with those primordial powers. Throughout the 
Orestea he exhibits dimly and mysteriously in the back- 
ground, but with all the more poetical effect on that very 
account, the idea of Zeus Soter, the Third, as the power 
that pervades the universe, and conducts the course of things, 
gently indeed, but eventually to the best possible issue. 

Even in the Agamemnon (1360), Clytemnestra, who in 
her blind delusion fancies she has secured her own welfare 
by the murder of her husband, calls the death-blow (inflicted 
in the third stroke) a service consecrated to, subterranean 
Hades, the Soter of the dead: it is only to the God of 
death, she thinks, that Agamemnon has to look for succour. 
On the other hand, at the very commencement of the Choe- 
phoree, Orestes prays at his father’s tomb that Hermes 
may have such a share in the power of his father, the 
Soter Jove, as to become a Soter to him in his under- 
taking*; praying thus in the expectation that he shall be 
aided in the accomplishment of his vengeance by the infernal 
deities who are injured by Clytamnestra, but above all by 
the manes of his father out of the tomb. Subsequently, in 
the scene of recognition between Electra and Orestes (242), 
the sister expresses her wish that Power (Κράτος) and 
Justice (Δίκη), together with the third, the supreme Jove, 
may aid their plans of revenge upon Clytemnestra oan) 

i 
3. This indeed js at variance with the apparently authentic interpretation of the 
passage, which Aristophanes makes Aischylus himself give in the Frogs, 1144. Ac- 
cording to that interpretation Hermes received the office of Chthonius as a πατρῶον 
γέρας, an hereditary office. On the contrary, we make this the connexion: “Bou 
χθόνιε, πατρῶ᾽ ἐποπτεύων κράτη σωτὴρ γενοῦ μοι, and thus obtain a much more 
appropriate idea, and withsl one of great importance for the whole of the Tragedy. 


We appeal from the Aristophanic manes of schylus to the spirit of the ancient 
hero still breathing in his tragedies. 
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Jupiter was sometimes called the ἀγαθὸς daiuwv®, and the 
cup was termed the finishing one (τέλειος). There is much 
significance in the genealogy* which makes Zeus Soter be- 
get Zeus Ktesios by Praxidice, ἐ. 6. a Goddess of Destiny, 
governing and punishing according to justice; it accords with 
several usages in which a Zeus Ktesios is distinguished from 
another Zeus‘, and obviously implies the idea of the revival 
of nature’s blessings consequent upon the removal of the 
causes of evil by the Goddess who holds judgment (origin- 
ally perhaps an Erinnys), and the God who rescues. The 
combination of the Olympian Jupiter with the Soter was par- 
ticularly customary at Olympia, where Zeus Chthonius was 
also worshipped and the Chthonic worship altogether formed 
the foundation of the earliest local mythi. ‘Twice already”, 
says Plato in an exceedingly clever passage’, ‘have we 
exhibited the righteous victorious over the unrighteous: 
let us now consecrate the third in Olympian fashion 
(Ὀλυμπικῶς) to the Soter, as well as to the Olympian 
Jupiter, and clearly demonstrate that none but the wise 
man’s pleasure is pure and real, and that of others nothing 
but a mere shadow of it’. The Philosopher, who delights 
quite as much as our Poet in allusions to the τρίτος 
cwr7p", obviously intimates in this passage the religious 
notion of the removal of all troubles and the restoration 
of pure joy by the interposition of Zeus Soter as the third’. 
At Athens also Zeus Soter, partially identified with Eleu- 
therius, the Liberator, had several altars and statues; but it 
seems particularly remarkable that the last day in the year 


2 Diphilus in Athen, x1. p, 487. 3, By Mnaseas in Suid. 5. v. Πραξιδίκην 

4. Gerhard “Antike Bildwerke,’ τ. p. 9. 39 sqq. Cf. p. 97 sqq. 

5. Polit. rx. p. 583, » 

6. Cf. Charmides p. 167. Philebus p. 66. Legg. 111, p. 692. 

τ. Pindar (Isthm. y. 7.), precisely like Plato, connects cwriip Ὀλύμπιος as 
πρίτος. This passage, however, like many others on Jupiter Soter as the third, 
is rather a free allusion than a strict reference to the idea, 
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only to settle a conflict existing within himself. For with 
4Eschylus, as with all men of profound feeling among the 
Greeks from the earliest times, Jupiter is the only real 
God in the higher sense of the word. Although he is in 
the spirit of ancient Theology a generated God, arisen 
qut of an imperfect state of things and not produced till 
the third stage of the development of nature®, still he is, 
at the time we are speaking of, the spirit that pervades 
and governs the universe. But with that genuine child- 
like simplicity which is not bewildered even by this con- 
ception of an universal God, nor deterred from a cordial 
approach to him,—a cordiality which is the most beautiful 
characteristic of the ancient Religion,—schylus conceives 
this omnipotent God withal quite in human-wise as a 
paternal God and therefore pre-eminently the guardian of 
paternal rights, and views in that circumstance an impor- 
tant and decisive motive for Jupiter’s determination to rescue 
Orestes, as one that held the father and master of the house- 
hold of higher account than the mother. 

We will say no more here on this point, and purposely 
abstain from bringing forward this train of ideas from its 
delicate adumbration in the distance into a stronger and 
clearer light, which by sharply defining every outline might 
easily give an air of distortion and falsity to what, when 
felt in the right way, is profound and true. 

5. This is the idea contained in the passage in the Agam. 162 ff, where for 


ABZAL I would propose to read APKEEAT. Uranus is now powerless, and Cronus 
too has found in Jove his τριακτὴρ. 
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most part directly express the main thought that regulates 
their compositions. But as a branch of Art, as sister to 
Music and akin to Sculpture, Poetry has her prescripts 
indisputably in the empire of feeling, whose swells and falls, 
transitions and contrasts, lights and shadows, she harmoniously 
calls forth and brings to a close. 

No one has more profoundly comprehended, or more 
simply expressed the train of feelings essential to a perfect 
tragedy than Aristotle, if indeed it is Aristotle, and not 
Sophocles in his prose Essay on Tragedy, or some other 
early author who defines tragedy to be an exhibition tend- 
ing by the operation of pity and fear to purify these and 
and. similar passions*. 

For this is precisely the most essential aim of tragedy 
in its origin and perfection among the Greeks, the excite- 
ment of emotions which by their nature and intensity draw 
the soul out of its equable state, and hurl it into a tempest 
of conflicting elements, but which at the same time in the 
course of their progress and development are purified and 
exalted, so as to leave the soul in calmness and composure, 
and in an elevated and ennobled frame. In the Epic Poem, 
on the contrary, the peaceful flow of equable emotions is 
never suspended: nobly characterized by the unbroken mea- 
sure of the majestic hexameter, wave after wave, imperceptibly 
greater or less, strikes on the heart and plays around the 
whole world with impartial favour. Herein appears to lie 
the main root of the difference between the two kinds of 
poetry, and not in the form of narration or representation, 
although that must necessarily grow out of it, and in tra 
gedy must be half lyrical and immediately conducive to the 
action. 

Grecian tragedy could only emanate from a religious 
service calculated by its nature to agitate the spirit in tu- 


2. κάθαρσις τῶν παθημάτων. 
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was the principal sufferer. The life and vigour of repre- 
sentation flings the soul into a multitude of emotions, wishes 
and hopes, fear and hatred, compassion and grief, and these 
by their development one out of another in skilful sueces- 
sion,—not by the suppression of one emotion by another, 
but by the elevation and enhancement of both,—become 
refined and purified by their mutual action and reaction, 
and do not disturb, but settle the equilibrium of the soul. 
After vehement wishes for the success of individuals, and 
apprehension of dangers menacing this success, follows, mingled 
with intense admiration’ and exalted joy, the contemplation 
of insubvertible eternal powers emerging from apparent con- 
fusion with only the greater glory. We cannot designate 
this emotion in any other way than by calling it the finale 
of the Tragical play of feelings, and referring at the same 
time to the procedure of Aischylean trilogies. For the tri- 
logies of Afschylus are pervaded by a dignified solemniza- 
tion of eternal ordinances and fitnesses; whereas Sophocles, 
in his new constitution of Tragedy, made it his aim to 
obtain from the visible course of things a foundation and 
confirmation for the moral feelings, apprehended under a 
more personal and certainly a more refined conception. — 
97. No language can adequately express the multi- 
plicity of emotions, on the alternations and reciprocal play 
of which depends the enjoyment of a work of art: we can 
for the most part only exhibit and impart them by corres- 
ponding series of images. Still I will endeavour to manifest 
in some of the main points the train of emotions that alternate 
through the trilogy of Aischylus, like variations in a fine 
piece of music. ae 
The prevailing feelings in the opening scenes of the 
Agamemnon are victorious exultations, of a serene and mag- 
nificent kind. ‘The author of a trilogy has this advantage 
over the author of a single tragedy, that he can commence 
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his composition with emotions of a joyous and peaceful 
nature, and is not obliged to hurry us forthwith into the 
tempest of passion. The line of beacon-fires shooting their 
light over from Ilium to Argos, the flames of the thank- 
offering on the civic altars, the gradual announcement of 
Troy’s overthrow, and lastly the appearance of the great king 
himself with his trophy-bearers,—most of them occurrences 
striking the mind through the eye and therefore doubly im- 
pressive,—all these tend to maintain a succession of joyful 
and proud feelings. Along with these, however, a secret, 
but gradually more and more perceptible sensation of gloom 
begins to creep over us, and, like an internal ulcer under an 
external appearance of blooming health, keeps gnawing on, 
till at last it seizes on the whole frame. This turn is 
given especially to the reflections of the grave Chorus of 
old men in the opening Odes, whilst Agamemnon is kept 
entirely free from them to the very last finishing blow. The 
sacrifice of Iphigenia throws a shadow over the whole expe~ 
dition against Troy; even in the fall of Troy the Chorus 
traces the marked agency of avenging Gods; and the Prince 
too, who has purchased victory only by the death of many 
of his subjects sacrificed to his ambition, labours under the 
resentment of the Erinnyes: at the same time the Chorus 
is unable to conceal its want of confidence in Clytemnestra, 
and in an ominous Ode, the third, the Chorus speaks osten- 
sibly indeed of Paris and Helen, but in such a way that 
our thoughts, which are already turned in this direction, 
necessarily recur continually to Agisthus and Clytemnestra. 
The first series of emotions is now consummated in a splen- 
did spectacle; Agamemnon is at length prevailed on by 
Clytemnestra to walk upon costly purple carpets in his way 
from the chariot to the palace, and thus, innocent as he is 
himself of this parade of barbarian pride (as in Grecian 
judgment it would be esteemed), he is conspicuously ad- 
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vanced to the summit of external magnificence. But in 
the Chorus the presentiment of calamity increases in the 
same proportion, 


ὑμνῳδεῖ Θρῆνον ᾿Ερινύος αὐτοδίδακτος ἔσωθεν Θυμὸς. 


(v. 968 sq.) 


And now in the awful scene—the most overwhelming per- 
haps that ever emanated from tragic art—where Cassandra 
becomes conscious of her situation and of the fate awaiting 
her, it bursts forth into a clear contemplation of the fearful 
doom that menaces the house, and into a definite announce- 
ment of the impending calamity. Now falls the foreboded 
blow, at once are dissipated all those proud feelings, the 
soul is filled with horror, It is true, the speeches of Cly- 
temnestra and Mgisthus offer some palliation of the deed 
by exhibiting it as a work of retribution, and representing 
to us the guilt of Agamemnon himself and the merited curse 
that waits on the whole family: we are convinced it must 
be so, yet neither Clytemnestra’s undaunted confession of 
the murder, nor her sophistical attempts at self-vindication, 
but least of all the dastardly exultation of Aigisthus, have 
the effect of calling forth in us any other feelings than 
those of regret and abhorrence, moderated only by a feeling 
of the certainty of vengeance. We entirely sympathize with 
the Chorus in their reprobation of the act, and our whole 
soul is on the highest stretch of tragic excitement. 

98. The character of the Choephore is defined, with 
the simplicity peculiar to works of ancient art, by making 
Agamemnon’s tomb the central point of the stage; to this 
advances on the one side the avenger Orestes, sent by the 
Pythian Apollo: on the other the Chorus of Choephorce (Liba- 
tion-bearers) consisting of Trojan female-attendants belonging 
to the palace. The charge undertaken by the Chorus, of 
pacifying for Clytwmnestra the manes of Agamemnon, is at 
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dirge and calculated to complete the first tragedy of the 
trilogy, the scope of which did not admit of their intro- 
duction in that place. For instance, we are now informed 
for the first time that at Agamemnon’s burial no Argive 
citizen, but only the train of Trojan female slaves was 
allowed to follow: that on that occasion the funeral mourn- 
ing was conducted by them in the Asiatic style, and 
in their presence the expiatory rite of cutting the extre- 
mities from the corpse’ was performed by Clytemnestra, 
whilst Electra, the rightful conductress of the funeral pro- 
cession, was scandalously debarred and excluded from the 
privilege. These representations act most powerfully on 
Orestes; he instantly declares his determination either to 
have vengeance or to die in the attempt, and in conjunction 
with Electra and the Chorus prays for aid from the grave 
towards the execution of the deed, which the Chorus, con- 
cluding the whole in conformity with the rules of art, views 
as a necessary result of the old family destiny. Thus this 
elegy in lyric form is the foundation of the Orestean act 
of vengeance; the details and crafty mode of carrying the 
act into execution are then debated in dialogue. In the 
succeeding Choral Ode the guilt and profligacy of Clytam- 
nestra are again considered, and the approaching Erinnys 
is conceived to be the inevitable result. The design of 
Aischylus is to hold up to view in the strongest colours 
possible every incentive that urges them to take the life of 
Clytemnestra. Then follows the execution of the scheme, 
Orestes in disguise, with the pretended ashes of his own 
corpse, Electra’s counterfeit grief, Clytwmnestra’s suppressed 
joy. Now prevails, as the Chorus observes, the agency of 
Hermes at once in the character of Chthonius and of 
opposite sides sing in answer to each other. In the second portion of the last 
Commos in the same play, one of the principal members of the Chorus responds to 


Antigone just in the same way as before then, Antigone to Ismene, 
5, dpostwas, cf. §. 58, Ν. 
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wrested from its seat, and no one can avoid feeling thé 
deepest compassion for the hero, when, conscious as he is of 
the righteousness of the deed, he has nevertheless a pre- 
sentiment of the phrenzy coming on him, and presently 
after actually beholds the awful forms of the Furies, invi- 
sible only to the Chorus. Orestes’ act of vengeance is felt 
to be too deep a breach in the order of nature to admit of 
its forming in itself a conclusion to the tragedy. 

99. After this awful scene in the Choephore: the Eu- 
menides opens with solemn unction, and by the reflections 
on the Pythian Apollo, the rightful lord of the Delphic 
Oracle and old friend of Athens, and on the all-consum-* 
mating Jove, affords the mind a resting-point, wherein at the 
same time lie the germs of the idea subsequently developed. 
Then the terrific picture of the Erinnyes, and at the end 
of it the immediate view of their awful figures, wherein 
the Poet shews himself a perfect master of the plastic art, 
though under different conditions from those of real sculp- 
tors. Yet Alschylus, in the spirit of ancient art, which 
always aims at a medium, does not leave this image with- 
out its counterpoise, in the person of Apollo, as guardian, 
who ordained the deed and absolved Orestes from the guilt 
of it, and of Hermes, as conductor of Orestes; and more- 
over in Apollo’s prophetic allusions to the Areopagus. Then 
the Poet is completely wrapt in the Erinnyes. Clytamnestra’s 
gloomy ghost incites the blood-thirsty pack to renew the 
chase: their fierceness, their infernal hideousness are depicted 
by themselves, and in the Olympian point of view by Apollo: 
their dispute with the God ends in a direct declaration of 
war by both parties. Then appears Orestes, and after him 
the Erinnyes, at Athens; the former full of reliance on the 
God, the latter thirsting for his blood, and confident of his 
inability to escape them. Hitherto the drama has been fluc- 
tuating with the wavering motions of the Chorus: it now 

Ge 
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assumes, by means of the parodos', a steady position, and the 
action is turned into a settled channel; the Chorus unfolds 
its ranks and encompassing Orestes as already their victim, 
describes with gloomy solemnity its terrible office. Minerva 
appears and resolves on deciding the otherwise interminable 
dispute by the institution of the first Court for the trial of 
the manslayer. ‘The Choral Ode following this transaction 
we might expect to find more impassioned and furious, 
since the Erinnyes already speak of the annihilation of their 
power as a possible eyent; but with A’schylus, who proceeds 
on the principle of making the details subordinate to the 
main objects of tragedy, this Ode is above all others an ad- 
monition of the Erinnyes to the Athenians to recognize their 
influence, and the authority of strict laws and controlling 
powers in the state. On this account it must necessarily be 
solemn and composed. Then ensues the litigation between Ores- 
tes, or rather Apollo, and the Erinnyes, in which especially the 
higher dignity of paternal rights and the personal motives 
to the act are contrasted with the unconditional claim of 
vengeance for the blood of the mother. Then upon the 


1 The late occurrence of the Parodos is as characteristic of this tragedy as in the 
Gidipus at Colonus (ξ- 18, Note). By this means a separation is made between the 
former portion of the tragedy in which unsettled, fluctuating movements predominate, 
and the latter, in which the action falls into a regular course and advances in a settled 
order with ‘certain fixed resting-points (§. 14). In the Agamemnon the case is 
reversed, almost the entire second portion of the tragedy, from $40—1658, having no 
Stasimon, because in this instance there is no opportunity for a resting-point such as 
the Stasima furnish, In defining the main idea of the Parodos to be ‘an Ode during 
which the Chorus gains its proper station and arranges itself on the lines in the 
Orchestra,’ I admit that the Ancients themselves appear to haye frequently confounded 
it with the first Ode sung by the Chorus in its regular order. Moreover, the Ode 
during which the Chorus takes its station is frequently followed immediately by 
another, after it is stationary. In such cases these Odes are separated from each 
other by the insertion of an Epode, as in Soph, Ajax, Euripides Phamisse, and 
Iph. in Aul, This Epode cannot have been sung during the movements, i, ε, during 
the Parodos in the sirict sense, for in Pindar the very songs that accompany marches 
and are without Epodes. In the Agamemnon we have Anapasts (entry) 
and a dactylic pair of Strophes with an Epode (arrangement) for the Parodos, and then 
forthwith’ the firs Stasimon. In the Pere, Anapasts (entry), Stropher consisting of 
Tonics with Mesode (arrangement), then the first Stasimon. 
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inaugural address of Minerva follows the acquittal of 
Orestes, and, in token of his gratitude for so great a benefit, 
his promise of a league with Argos: but the wrath of the 
Erinnyes is increased to the highest pitch by the means, 
and is only appeased by Minerva’s eloquence, nobly com- 
posed of mildness and conscious power, and by the institu- 
tion of their sacred cultus: by these means the terrible 
deities of the lower world, always on the understanding of 
their authority remaining inviolate, are converted into bene- 
volent powers of the Attic realm. ‘This compact,’ as the 
closing sentiment expresses it, ‘have Jupiter and the Moire 
made with Athens.’ 

There is no need of further demonstration to shew how 
satisfactorily throughout the whole trilogy the feelings are 
carried from proud exultation in victory through gloomy appre- 
hensions and dark presentiments to the most appalling flashes 
of horror; then how, under the influence of nocturnal powers, 
after considerable fluctuation, we are led to a strangely 
mingled state of satisfaction and inward awe; how these ele- 
ments, in a manner required beforehand by the feelings, are 
brought out in all their vigour and sharpness, until by the 
wisdom of the deities at Athens the conciliation of the 
conflicting powers is effected, and with it a feeling of 
satisfaction, not restricted merely to the individual history 
of Orestes. 

For that the poet's object is not merely to console us in 
respect to Orestes, is evident from the manner of his dismissal 
from the stage without a Choral Ode in celebration of his 
destiny, The Poet seems almost to forget Orestes in the 
establishment of the Areopagus and the cultus of the Erinnyes, 
two institutions which Aeschylus deems closely connected and 
alike momentous to the welfare of the community, as in fact 
they were (Cf. §. 67, 68.). But should any conceive the sub- 
ject of the piece to be here sacrificed to a patriotic political 
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point of the action; for instance, in this mythic circle instead 
of Orestes he makes the more remote-standing Electra the 
principal character. 


100. Iw the Orestea of A’schylus we have the only extant 
specimen of a complete tragedy, and on that account it must 
naturally form the ground-work, with respect to composition, 
of our whole study of Aischylus. From it we learn that it 
is in fact only the trilogy, as a whole, which comprizes unity 
of idea,—that complacent contemplation of nature which 
Aischylus every where aims at; and yet each individual tra- 
gedy embraces an action in itself, so that, considering the 
matter extrinsically, one might at the end of the piece fancy 
himself already arrived at the end of the whole. 

The trilogies of Aischylus may be compared to groups of 
statues on separate pedestals. Moreover, by taking the 
Orestea for our model, we may without difficulty ascertain the 
position occupied by the other tragedies in their several tri- 
logies. He that recognizes in the Agamemnon the skilful 
management with which Aschylus creates and heightens the 
pathos, will readily be convinced that the Prometheus Bound 
was neither the first, nor the last piece of an entire series. 
In the Seven against Thebes there ought never to have been 
a question but that the last Ode, containing the dispute be- 
tween Antigone and the Herald, is just such a connecting link 
with a succeeding tragedy, as the scene of the Erinnyes at 
the end of the Choephor, and, to adduce a third instance, 
as the dispute of the semi-choruses at the end of the Sup- 
pliants. The slow progress of the action, and the tempest and 
conflict of emotions are common to the Choephorce and the 
Prometheus Bound, the Seven, the Suppliants: they are all 
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mere specious friends®, it is evident that he complains of the 
conduct of Menelaus in particular, who, according to Homer, 
separated himself at his return from Agamemnon. Thus 
Menelaus, who, at the period of his brother’s murder and 
during the rule of the overbearing adulterers in the palace of 
the Atride, had in company with the beautiful Helen, the 
faithless author of all this distress, encountered many an ad- 
venture, and in the acquisition of wealth had roamed all along 
the barbarian coasts, might very well answer the purpose of a 
counterpiece to the faithful Orestes; he might fairly be 
treated by old Proteus with that calm irony which the 
Ancients delighted in attributing to those sage Genii, and at 
the same time be exposed to the waywardness and raillery of 
the Satyric Chorus. Whether the acquittal of Orestes was 
regarded as the satisfactory conclusion οὗ the whole compo- 
sition, or whether the ironical speeches of Proteus went to 
display the whole splendour of the house of Pelops in its 
perishableness, and expose the emptiness of all human grandeur, 
is a question which I do not pretend to determine. 


% 


6. v. 812. cf. v. 610 sqq. 
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Ir was a principle laid down in the Athenian Law, that 
the defendant was acquitted if the votes for and against 
him were equal'; and the same principle held in the Roman 
Law-Courts. 

The author of the Aristotelian Problems produces several 
reasons to account for this old and natural custom: Aid 
τί ποτε, ὅταν τῷ φεύγοντι καὶ τῷ διώκοντι φαίνωνται οἱ 
ψῆφοι ἴσαι, ὁ φεύγων νικᾷ. But the true reason is to be 
found in the peculiar spirit of the Greek nation, which in 
the earlier times delighted in referring all the circumstances 
of actual life to divine ordinances and events of the past. 
In the case under consideration, where the Judges them- 
selves gave no positive decision, a benevolent Deity was 
imagined to interpose and give a casting vote in favour 
of the defendant, and a tale was invented for the purpose 
of accounting for that divine interposition. In other words, 
Minerva’s ballot is neither more nor less than the mythic 
expression of the principle, that where Justice is undecided 
Mercy prevails. 

This must be evident to every one who is familiar with 
the elements of Mythology, as understood at the present 
day. It may however be rendered comprehensible even to 
one who has not employed himself on this study, that the 
Calculus Minerve is only the imaginary addition of a casting 
ballot in the case of ἰσοψηφία. Thus, supposing we assume 
the case that in the trial of Orestes Minerva gives her vote 
for the defendant, and so makes the numbers equal; still 


1, This point is clearly and accurately stated by Schimann, in the At. Process, 
p. 722, 
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a custom» that would be quite unfounded, unless the ψήφους 
ἴσας κρίνειν contained the regulation respecting it’. 

Compare with the above the passage in the same tra- 
gedy (v. 961), where Orestes says: 


ἴσας δέ μοι 
ψήφους διηρίθμησε Παλλὰς ὠλένη 
νικᾶν δ' ἀπῆρα φόνια πειρατήρια. 


In this passage the ψήφους διαριθμεῖν evidently, answers 
to the ψήφους ἴσας κρίνειν in the former. Minerva counts 
and sorts the ballots; and the result expresses, that. which 
necessarily depends. on it. Euripides, whose form of ex- 
pression is plainer and less mythological than A%schylus’s, 
does not make Minerva first give her own vote: she only 
decides on what is to be done in the case) where the votes 
are equal, Had that equality been produced by her in the 
capacity of Judge, it must at any.rate have been clearly 
expressed, as another benefit conferred by her) on Orestes. , 

The third passage we shall cite is from, the Electra of 
Euripides (ν. 1274—78) : 


ἴσαι δέ σ᾽ εκσώζουσι μὴ θανεῖν δίκῃ 
ψῆφοι τεθεῖσαι' Λοξίας yap αἰτίαν 
εἰς αὐτὸν οἴσει, μητέρος χρήσας φόνον" 
καὶ τοῖσι λοιποῖς ὅδε νόμος τεθήσεται, 
νικᾶν ἴσαις ψήφοισι τὸν φεύγοντ᾽ ἀεί. 

This agrees perfectly with the two former, passages, when 
we consider that it-is the Dioscuri who are speaking here. 
They do not mention in direct, terms, Minerva’s decision on 
the equality of, votes, but it is implied in the expression 
they make use of, that the equality of votes saved the life 
of Orestes on that occasion, and that the same applied, on- 
that account to all, subsequent, cases. 


1. Cf. also the Schol. on ‘Aristoph, Ran, v.961. 
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of votes: whereas, if the intention of Minerva’s ballot had 
been to effect ἰσοψηφία, just the contrary result would 
have been produced. ‘There would have been no advan- 
tage in having 51 Ephets, if 26 condemned and 25 acquitted: 
this in fact would be nothing but an abuse of humanity. 
In mythic times, on the contrary, we must conceive the 
number of Judges to have consisted of an even number, 
in order to allow of ἰσοψηφία, that Minerva might have an 
opportunity of typifying the principle of humanity by her 
supernumerary ballot, 

This brings us back to the procedure in the Eumenides, 
which may now be placed in the clearest point of view. 

Minerva had declared at the very outset (v. 424), when 
Orestes petitioned her to act as Judge in his cause, that 
it was not θέμις for her φόνου διαιρεῖν ὀξυμηνίτου δίκας. 
Accordingly it is impossible she should subsequently act as 
Judge, by giving a vote previous to the decision. During 
the trial she is present in the character of εἰσωγωγεὺς, but 
is never addressed as Judge. That office she had decidedly 
declined. When the question comes to the balloting, Minerva 
announces the new θόσμος, impresses on the Athenians the 
dignity and sanctity of the institution, and concludes with 
reminding the Judges of the solemnity of their office and 
of the oath they have taken, After the balloting she de- 
clares her intention of giving a vote for Orestes, (because 
she feels more sympathy for the murdered man than for 
the woman); and pronounces that Orestes is to gain the 
cause, even should the votes be equal. Here it is obvious, 
that the second idea is only a conclusion drawn from the 
first, and that Minerva (a Goddess not unacquainted with 
the future) foresees the result of the balloting, and provides 
a means of adjusting the ἰσοψηφία by taking a ballot on 
her own account. Had Minerva’s idea been this: ¢ First I 
will give a vote for Orestes, and then ordain that Orestes 
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Θυμέλη comes from θύειν, and means an Altar, or in a 
more extended sense, a place of sacrifice. The term was old 
even at the period of the Attic Drama, so that it is never used 
except in lyric passages'. From the passage in the Suppliants 
of Afschylus where the Thymele afford a place of refuge for 
old men (πρεσβυτοδόκοι θυμέλαι), from the Ion of Euripides 
where the Thymele of Phebus below the Temple is swept 
with laurel-boughs, and from other dramas, it is evident that 
the Thymele includes, besides the Altar, the platform on which 
the Altar was raised’, ) 

From that Altar the Thymele of the Orchestra in the 
‘Theatre derived its origin, in the same manner as the Tragic 
Chorus took its rise from the Cyclic Chorus dancing round 
the Altar of Dionysus*. The Chorus performed its evolutions 
round this Thymele. Pratinas, in the celebrated fragment 
on the subject of the ὑπόρχησις ᾽, complains of the undue 
superiority exercised by the αὐλητάι over the Chorus in the 
Orchestra. On this point he uses the words : 


τίς ὁ θόρυβος ὅδε; τί τάδε τὰ χορεύματα ; 
τίς ὕβρις ἔμολεν ἐπὶ Διονυσιάδα πολυπάταγα θυμέλαν; 


It is clear that on that occasion the ἀνλητάι, instead of stand- 
ing in the background, occupied the most conspicuous station 


1. See Asch. Suppl. 654. Eurip. Suppl. 65. Ton, 46, 116,235. El. 717. Iph. 
Aul, 152, οἵ. Rhes, 236. 

2. The platform of the great Altar at Olympia was called πρόθυσις. 

3. Suidas and the Etymol. M, s. v. σκηνή, detive the Thymele from the Dionysiait 
Altar. Alciphro, Letters 11, 3. p. 239, seems (according to Bergler) to describe it by 
the term ἐσχάρα. Pollux 1v. 19, 123, hesitates whether to call it a platform or aii 
altar, 4. Athen, x1v. p. 617, ο. 
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the whole Roman period down tothe Byzantine Aula’. 
Phrynichus’ observes, that in his time Thymele was the name 
given to the place where the Aulete, Citharcedi and many 
other musical performers presented: themselves; but that in 
good Attic times the comic and tragic actors appeared on the 
Logeum, the flute-players and Chorus in the Orchestra. 

The result of these investigations respecting the Thymele 
is, that it derived its origin from the Dionysian Altar round 
which the Cyclic or Dithyrambie Chorus used to, moye, and 
therefore stood in the centre of.the Orchestra; that it con- 
tinued to stand, as an Altar of Dionysus, on the line of 
separation between the Conistra and the Thymele.or Orchestra 
of later times, that line being in all probability the diameter of 
the circle describing the Orchestra, It. further. results, that 
the Chorus was not entirely on this Thymele, because a mere 
platform would not have allowed room for their evolutions, but 
formed a group round it, and that the Thymele, which could 
only be for the service of the Chorus, was made use of by it in 
some way or other, And that at least the Hegemon of the 
Chorus took his station upon it, (i, e. of course, if the Thymele 
was an Altar, onthe steps of it), is in the highest. degree 
probable from the circumstance, that. the Hegemon was the 
third in the left file of Choreute’; but from undoubted 
testimony (p. 62 sq.) we know that this file was posted nearest 
to the Spectators: consequently, unless the Hegemon occupied 
an eleyated position, he could not very well see over the two 
files between him and the Stage, and speak, as was frequently 
the case, as the organ of the Chorus with, the persons of the 
Stage. Upon the same Thymele, but of course detached 
from the Chorus and in a less conspicuous station, stood also 
the Rhabdophorz, whose office was to maintain order and quiet 
in the Theatre’, 

5. Of, Reiske on Constantin, Porphyrog. p. 392, ο, 7.(882, 1.) τ 
ὁ. p. 168, Lobeck, τι The τρίτος ἀριστεροῦ. 5. Schol. Aristoph, Pox. 785 
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‘The scanty information we possess relative to the Thymele 
in the early Greek Theatre may perhaps be rendered more 
intelligible, by deducing from the Tragedians themselves the 
form which the Thymele assumed according to the require- 
ments of different dramas. The following views on the use of 
the Thymele, in some of Adschylus’s tragedies, I offer merely as 
ἃ precursory essay. 

In the Agamemnon the Chorus enters, singing the nine 
Anapestic systems (v. 40—103), in regular rank and file: the 
conclusion of the ode brings them in front of the stage, on 
which Clytemnestra makes her appearance, and they ask her 
what intelligence it was that prompted her to order sacrifices 
on all the altars. There can be no doubt that the stage and 
the Orchestra exhibited the very spectacle of altars blazing 
with flames fed with oil (v. 94). 

This is followed by an Ode of a peculiar kind, composed 
in solemn dactylic measure. It closes with an Epode, and no 
doubt was distinguished in respect to the place as well as 
the mode of its delivery from the following trochaic Ode 
(the first Stasimon). At the end of the Anapssts the Chorus 
had probably turned away from the Stage towards the 
Theatre, and sings the Strophes as it approaches the place 
where it intends to take up its usual position round the Thy- 
mele. But in the proper Stasimon, the trochaic Ode consisting 
of five Strophes and Antistrophes, the Chorus, before relating 
the story of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, turns to Jupiter, 
as the only God by whom the mind can be enlighten- 
ed and directed, whether it is to abandon itself to further 
anxiety, or to dismiss all apprehension. This invocation to 
Jupiter leads us to the natural supposition, that there was a 
Statue of Jupiter on the altar of the Thymele. In this case 
the commencement of the second Stasimon with an invocation 
to Jupiter is doubly appropriate, as well as the general pre- 
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valence of the idea of Jupiter throughout all the Stasima of 
this tragedy. 

But with this we must connect the passage where Aga- 
memnon’s Herald salutes the soil, the Sun and Gods of the 
Country. First of all, he mentions the Supreme God of the 
Country, Jupiter; then the Pythian Ruler; then the ἀγώνιοι 
θεοὶ collectively, and the Herald’s God Hermes, and the 
Heroes who sent out the expedition. Then he turns to the 
ruling house of the Atride with its abodes, its venerable Seats 
of Council, and the Statues of Gods placed in front of the 
palace facing the East', and prays the latter to receive the 
Ruler to his home again with cheerful aspect. 

Here, as it seems to me, the manifest distinction between 
the ἀγώνιοι and ἀντήλιοι θεοί is of importance; it is con- 
nected with the entire local arrangements. The σκηνή, or 
stage-screen, represents the palace of the Atridw, and is 
in part massive enough to allow of the Watchman’s appearing 
on a tower. The Proscenium, or Stage, which is narrow, 
represents the area in front of the palace: here stand the 
δαίμονες ἀντήλιοι, and in front of the entrance, as usual, the 
antique Statue of Apollo ‘Ayuevs; so that it is the first to 
strike the view of Cassandra, as she gazes around her and 
endeavours to discover where she is (v. 1051). The Orchestra, 
in which the Elders, the πρέσβος ᾿Αργείων, are assembled, 
must represent a public place of assembly, an ἀγορά, which 
in most of the old Greek Cities probably lay in front of the 
palaces of the ἄνακτες. It is only there that the Altars of the 
Gods of the ἀγορά could stand, and from the Anapests in the 
Parodos it is probable that they were visible. In the essential 
particulars these Gods are identical with the ἀγωνίοι θεοὶ, 
which are not Gods of Battle, either in the Agamemnon or in 
the Suppliants, but Gods of Assemblies*, (from ἀγών in its 


1. δαίμονες ἀντήλιοι according to Klausen’s admirable explanation, 
2, Rightly so explained by J, G, Schneider. 
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on the highest step (v. 205, 475. ef. v. 694). As they start up 
one after another, they sing between whiles the Strophes, 
y. 848. 354, 365. 376, 387. 397, and the Ode, v. 413432, 
(probably delivered in the commatic form): till upon the 
summons of the King they deposit their infule on the 
κοινοβωμία, and descend into the open space (λευρὸν, βέβηλον 
ἄλσος, v. 503, 4,) in front of the κοινοβωμία., Here they 
re-arrange themselves in the order of rank and file, which they 
had left during the first Choral Ode (v. 40—172), as that Ode 
broke up gradually into single voices, and all join in singing 
the Stasimon v.519—594, as well as the noble benedictory 
Ode v. 625—690°. Afterwards, when Danaus descries from 
the κοινοβωμία the approach of the Egyptians,’ and is on the 
point of going off in quest of ‘succour, the Chorus again 
breaks up its ranks and flees for harbour to the Altars’. The 
following songs are entirely commatic. But whilst the King 
rescues the Suppliants at least from the danger that im- 
mediately threatens them, the Danaids and their attendants 
take up their position,» in a new and peculiar form of arrange- 
ment, in the public square (λαῶν ἐν χωρῷ) and sing the con- 
cluding Ode in alternating order. 

Here then we again have a κοινοβωμία, which could ty 
bevin the Orchestra (unless the Chorus remained almost con- 
‘stantly on the Stage), and must therefore answer to the 
Thymele. It also follows, that in this tragedy the dancing- 
place of the Chorus, in its regular form, was in front of the 
Thymele; though that still presents no objection, why the 
leading person of the Chorus should not occupy her station on 
the platform upon which the altars of the ἀγώνιοι θεοὶ were 
raised. The altars might still be at a tolerable distance from 

4. In this ode, however, the constant bipartition of the two first pairs of Strophes, 
compared with the burden of them, seems to denote that the first portion was sung by 


single voices or ranks, and only the second portion, as also the fourth pair of Strophes, 
by the whole Chorus. 


6. Cf, particularly vv. 706, 732. 736. 796. 
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36, V.871 for τοῦς read τοὺς. 


—, V. 885 for Evdapeire read Ἐὐφαμεῖτε. 
74, line 13 from bottom, prefix 18. 

97, Note 5, for βουλεῦτικόν read βουλεντικόν. 
114, line 1, for 640 read 540, 


ERRATA. 
ERROR, 
V. 266 ἑτάχθην 
V. 441 Opxov 
V. 462 after arions put a colon. 
V. 480 πνεῦματος 
V. 492 σὺ 
V. 520 αἷμα 
V. 564 ὑπερδικεις 
V. 678 ἐσήσειν 
V. 708 Atds 
V.715 εἴλεσθέ 
V. 812 AT 
V. 871 TOUS 
V. 885 Evgpapeire 


line 13 from bottom, prefix 18. 


CORRECTION. 
ἐτάχθην. 
ὍΟρκον. 


πνεύματοϑ. 
σὺ. 

αἷμα. 
ὑπερδικεῖς. 
ἐσήσειν. 
Διὸς. 
εἵλεσθέ. 
“Ac. 

TOUS. 
Εὐφαμεῖτε. 


line 9, read antithetically related to one another. 


Note 6, βουλεῦτικόν 
line I, 640 

Note 3, adyuicovra 
Note 2, τροστράπεσθαι 
Note I, Atovicov 

line 19, τὴν δ᾽ 


βουλευτικόν. 
540. 

ἁγνίσοντα. 
προστράπεσθαι. 
Διονύσου. 

τήνδ᾽, 
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